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The Nature of the Soviet Family 


By A. G. Kharchev 


This article analyzes critically several Western writings on the Soviet 
family and discusses the following aspects of Soviet marital relationships, 
among others: character traits deemed desirable in a marital partner, effect 
of changes in property relations on the family, role of “a sense of duty” 
in marriage, reasons for Soviet divorces, and parents’ responsibility for rear- 
ing children. (“The Moral Essence of the Socialist Family,” Voprosy Filo- 
sofii, 1961, No. 1—slightly abridged.) 


The Social Nature of the Family 

Marxist-Leninist teachings on marriage and the family are 
based on a dialectical materialist understanding of society, and 
a recognition of the primary nature of material relations as 
against the derivative nature of spiritual social relations. 


The family, being the elementary social cell, the “molecule 
of society” as it were, mirrors within itself the entire many- 
faceted complex picture of social life. “The modern family,” 
Marx wrote in regard to monogamy in a society based on private 
property, “contains in embryo not only slavery (servitus) but 
serfdom also, since from the very beginning it is connected with 
agricultural services. It contains within itself in miniature all 
the antagonisms which later develop on a wide scale within 
society and its state.” (Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 198.) 

The fact that marital and family relations have a biological 
basis—the difference between the sexes—does not necessarily 
imply that they must be regarded solely as a natural necessity. 
For if that were the case, marital and family relations would 
have had to remain unchanged during the process of historical 
development. Yet each turn in the life of society has brought 
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about corresponding changes in marriage and family forms. 
Monogamy itself, as was convincingly shown by Engels in The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, arose and 
grew roots with the rise and development of private property. 

Within the bounds of private-property monogamy there are 
also large differences between various historical forms of the 
family. In the ancient Greek slave-owning family, for example, 
the man actually still lived in open polygamy while the “lawful” 
wife was compelled to observe the strictest monogamy. Under 
Athenian law the husband possessed full power over his wife, 
including the right to sell her into slavery or take her life. Among 
the Slavic and Germanic peoples the domination of men over 
women owing to the rise of private property assumed milder 
forms from the very beginning, and men had fewer possibilities 
for polygamy; this evidently was due to the relatively minor 
role of slavery and slave relations in the history of these peoples. 
At the same time the growing parasitism of an exploiting class 
has always weakened monogamy and led to the growth of extra- 
marital liaisons. 

The size and nature of the family among the peasantry were 
greatly influenced by the land relations and the level of agricul- 
ture in the given country, while the bourgeois family was more 
“standard” in size and more independent of the direct influence 
of production. 

All this convincingly proves that family relations are by no 
means merely “relations of child production,” but also include 
other social elements which are modified as changes occur in 
the economic foundation and social structure of society. First 
and foremost among these social elements are the economic 
activities of the family and the attendant division of labor be- 
tween the man and the woman. In the peasant family, activities 
in many respects coincided with the process of agricultural pro- 
duction; hence the great influence of production on the structure 
of the family. On the other hand, in families of the exploiting 
classes these activities were limited primarily to the accumula- 
tion of property and the organization of consumption. The nature 
of all these family relationships is objective, material and per- 
tains to the entire sphere of social life. But it would be a big 
mistake to regard the economic relations within the family as 
basic elements. The basis is the sum total of production relations, 
whereas not all historical forms of the family are directly con- 
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nected with production. The economic basis of society determines 
both the economic and spiritual relations within the family and 
also the nature of the interconnection between them. Moreover, 
this basis affects the spiritual life of the family both directly, to 
the extent to which it determines people’s level of consciousness 
and their spiritual interests, and also through a number of inter- 
mediary links represented by family economic relations, public 
opinion and the laws of a given era. 

The spiritual life of the family is potentially just as many- 
sided as the spiritual life of society. But the degree to which 
this potential is turned into reality depends on a number of 
circumstances, first of these being the social nature of the fam- 
ily and the cultural level of its members. 

Spiritual relations within the family, as in society, have 
their ideological and psychological aspects, based both on defi- 
nite ideas, principles and standards, and on sentiments, emotions, 
experience, will, etc. But class, national, moral, esthetic and legal 
relations can also in one way or another make themselves felt 
in the life of a family. From this it follows that the moral con- 
tent of marital and family relations, for all its importance, does 
not comprise the whole spiritual essence of the family. In its 
turn this moral content is not localized in any special field of 
family life, but permeates the entire fabric of the relationship. 
It is expressed in diverse forms, the chief of these being moral 
ideas and feelings which determine the relations of family mem- 
bers to one another, moral obligations stemming from marriage 
and the moral activities of the family. 

In the process of historical development changes take place 
not only in the social essence of the family as a whole but also 
in the relationship between separate aspects of family life. 
Whereas in the propertied family material economic interests 
and considerations clearly prevail over people’s spiritual aspira- 
tions, suppressing them, in a proletarian and especially a socialist 
family spiritual and, first of all, moral factors assume a decisive 
significance. Under socialism the social value of the family is 
determined not by its material wealth but by its moral maturity 
and the level of educational activity. It is these circumstances 
that explain why Marxist-Leninist sociology and ethics take 
such great interest in the moral essence of the family, while 
bourgeois theoreticians either ignore or distort this question. 
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The Moral Foundations of Socialist Monogamy 


One consequence of the private property system was the 
prevalence of so-called marriages of convenience, marriages as 
deals, the main purpose of which was to gain economic advan- 
tages. But the moral reputation of such marriages even among 
the propertied classes was never high, as evidenced by the fact 
that they were usually arranged so as to make it appear that 
feelings prevailed “above all else.” 

The socialist revolution and the triumph of the new commu- 
nist morality once and for all deprive such marriages of moral 
justification. At the same time the abolition of private property 
leads to a sharp drop in their material worth. For while in the 
past compensation for the moral loss consisted of a large dowry 
in the shape of capital, land or entire fortunes, in a society where 
socialist production relations prevail the “benefits” can no longer 
assume the form of such “gains.” 

Thus socialism removes both the moral and, to a large ex- 
tent, the economic foundations from under marriages of conven- 
ience. Under socialism the freely expressed will of a man and a 
woman, their mutual love, become the main motive for marriage. 

Lenin pointed out that “not only what is given by nature 
but also what is added by culture finds its manifestation in love.” 
(Reminiscences of V. I. Lenin, Moscow, 1957, Vol. II, p. 483.) 
From the dawn of human consciousness man’s sexual instinct has 
sought corresponding ideal expression. This ideal expression be- 
came synonymous with the moral joys and sufferings associated 
with marriage. When a sense of the beautiful developed in peo- 
ple’s minds, love also acquired an esthetic content, became one 
of the manifestations of their striving for the beautiful. 

As a moral and esthetic feeling love in many ways depends 
on the spiritual and cultural level of society and of the individual, 
on the moral and esthetic ideas prevailing at the time, and conse- 
quently in the final analysis, on economic relations. 

Knightly love, for example, was to a certain extent the re- 
sult of the feudal code of honor and the medieval worship of 
the Madonna. 

The moral and esthetic impoverishment of modern bourgeois 
society also results in the feeling of love between man and woman 
becoming petty, animal and coarse. The anonymous author of a 
study with the characteristic title Are American Women Degen- 
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erating? notes ruefully that “erotic love, characteristic above all 
of courtesans and of people with an abnormal mentality, has 
become especially popular.”* 


Evidently, it is this degradation of love that has forced the 
venerable bourgeois sociologist Bogardus to give a rather dis- 
respectful appraisal of its role in present-day American mar- 
riage. He writes: “Unfortunately a great deal of this choosing 
of mates, that is of parents for future children, is done blindly... . 
Love often is a tumultuous god who takes delight in freak 
matings.” (E. S. Bogardus, Sociology, New York, 1950, p. 71.) 

It goes without saying that with love reduced to “mating” 
it is dangerous to build the edifice of marriage and family on 
such a foundation. But the point here again is not that love as 
such is bad; it has been made bad by the social conditions in 
which it arises and exists. The way to a firm and stable marriage 
is not through eugenics, as Bogardus thinks, but through over- 
coming the causes that impoverish human emotions and ideals. 

The power and beauty of love depend largely on the posi- 
tion of woman in society, on the degree of her equality, her inde- 
pendence and consequently of man’s respect for her. Woman’s 
honor and woman’s dignity have always been among the most 
attractive traits cherished by man. But it is not accidental that 
within the morality and ethics of the propertied classes these 
qualities were interpreted in a narrow, restricted manner, often 
limited to an ability to protect the interests of the husband, pres- 
ent or future. Such an interpretation conformed to the actual 
position of women under capitalism as second-class citizens. 

Socialism, guaranteeing women full equality with men, also 
lends new meaning to the moral criteria, ideas and emotions 
which control relations between the sexes. While a woman 
brought up in the spirit of bourgeois morality does not feel 
humiliated when a man looks upon her solely as an object of 
his sexual aspirations, a woman in socialist society demands above 
all appreciation and respect as a human being and a comrade. 


Unable to ignore the successes of Soviet society in molding 
the spiritual and moral aspect of Soviet man, bourgeois “sages” 
seek to “interpret” them in their usual way and to present them 
as an organized drive against femininity and beauty. Thus Amram 
Scheinfeld in a chapter on “The Soviet Experiment” (included 
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in a study entitled Women and Men), analyzing the figures on 
the growth of powder and perfume production in the Soviet 
Union, arrives at the following conclusion: “Soviet leaders must 
have recognized that their men had the same bourgeois (7?) 
interest in women’s physical charms, and their women had the 
same desire to make themselves physically appealing, as those in 
countries elsewhere. And one may suspect that Russian maidens 
still cast coy glances, that under the Volga moon women stil) thrill 
to the kisses and embraces of strong dominant men, and that 
life and love go on in Soviet Russia much like under other 
political systems.” (Amram Scheinfeld, Women and Men, London, 
1944, p. 365.) So this is how it is: however hard the Commu- 
nists try to equalize women’s rights, the women continue to use 
powder, “cast coy glances” and even kiss! Ah, the fine logic of it! 

Marxism-Leninism has never claimed that equality means 
leveling of the sexes. However, only socialism with its constantly 
growing material well-being and its advances in society’s spir- 
itual level creates the conditions necessary for the development 
and blossoming of the beauty inherent in woman’s very nature. 
All this, together with a corresponding change in the moral as- 
pects of the male half of the population, has considerably en- 
larged the sphere of common spiritual interests of the sexes, 
further ennobling and enriching their ideals and emotions, in- 
cluding love. 

That under socialism love matches are the predominant 
form of relations between the sexes is shown by the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of marriages in the Soviet Union 
provide for no economic conditions whatsoever. On the other 
hand, each year there are increasingly more marriages in which 
the husband moves into his wife’s house, whereas private-prop- 
erty morality used to regard such marriages with open hostility 
and contempt. 

It is also a fact that PE ne advantageous marriages 
usually involve big age differences between husband and wife. 
This is clearly confirmed by the observations of such men as the 
American sociologist Henry Bowman, who in reply to the 
question why young people marry older ones, lists among the 
main reasons the desire for economic security, money, in- 
heritance, social position and prestige. (Henry A. Bowman, 
Marriage for Moderns, New York and London, 1954, p. 239.) 
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Yet a study of the correlation of marriage ages in the Soviet 
Union shows that the percentage of marriages with a big age 
difference is small and tending to decline. As an example we may 
cite the following data for the Kirov District in Leningrad: 


MARRIAGES WITH AN AGE DIFFERENCE 


Year Up to 3 years From 4 to 9 years 10 years and more 
1940 40% 46% 14% 
1960 52% 40% 8% 


Unable to prove the prevalence of marriages of convenience 
under socialism, the ideologists of contemporary capitalism try 
to find in the USSR “equivalents” to such marriages, and on 
these grounds draw the conclusion that socialism creates only 
a semblance of change while actually everything remains as 
it was. 

This is what Herbert Marcuse, a well-known American pro- 
fessor, writes in relation to Soviet society: “The law of value, 
which, according to Marx, regulates the exchange relations be- 
tween commodities, is admitted to govern also the relations be- 
tween the individuals. This is most brutally expressed by a 
woman whose talk at the Second Collective Farms Congress was 
quoted by Stalin: ‘Two years ago there was no bridegroom for 
me—no dowry! Now I have 500 labor days, and the result is: 
I cannot rid myself of would-be suitors who say they want to 
marry me. But now I shall look around and make my choice.’ The 
fusion of economic and moral values is certainly not a distin- 
guishing feature of Soviet ethics. It makes apparently little dif- 
ference whether the ‘dowry’ is counted in labor days or in stocks, 
securities, real estate, but, according to Western standards, such 
fusion is considered as amoral and is covered up by ideological 
commitments. In Soviet ethics the “ideological veil” is much 
thinner, is almost nonexistent; love and work efficiency are 
made to go together quite well.” (Herbert Marcuse, Soviet 
Marxism, A Critical Analysis, New York, 1958, p. 245.) One 
must give credit to Mr. Marcuse: he is the first ever to use the 
law of value to explain such phenomena as love and marriage 
and he wrongly concedes priority to the Marxists. 

But Mr. Marcuse obviously has nothing to offer in support 
of his sapient conclusions. Surely it is not because of his wealth 
of argumentation that he so eagerly seizes on the words of the 
woman collective farmer, although it is clear to any reader not 
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totally devoid of a sense of humor that she did not in any way 
mean to generalize the main tendencies in the development of the 
Soviet family, but merely jokingly expressed certain well-known 
facts about the way the collective-farm system has raised the 
material well-being and moral prestige of women. 

There is no doubt that under socialism work plays a tremen- 
dous role in relationships between people, but love “sees” work 
not as a material but a moral aspect, a manifestation of the 
broader horizons, the nobility and talent of the human per- 
sonality. 

* 

Since love, as Engels pointed out, is by its very nature 
exclusive, marriage based on love can only be monogamous. 
(Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, 
p. 218.) 

In view of this the abolition of private property and of the 
subordination of women, the abolition of religious fears and 
other props which held together the family based on private 
property, far from bringing about a collapse of monogamy, as 
predicted by certain bourgeois “prophets,” on the contrary be- 
came a precondition and prerequisite for its consolidation, but 
in a new, socialist form. Socialist marriage is devoid in principle 
of the contradiction between the moral duty of the partners and 
their subjective feelings and inclinations, a contradiction and 
an antagonism inherent in monogamy based on private property. 
Yet this does not mean either that love in socialist marriage 
always coincides with duty or, in other words, that under social- 
ism duty does not play an independent part in marital relations. 

Moral duty in marriage demands daily cooperation with the 
partner, the joint handling of difficulties, marital fidelity. True, 
love also presupposes all this; but love is to a much greater ex- 
tent subject to the influence of transitory, tangential factors 
than is the sense of duty. 

This may be explained by the fact that love has as one of 
its sources the individual’s traits, aspirations and tastes, where- 
as duty rests entirely on awareness of the social need for certain 
actions. As a result duty can act as a force restraining and re- 
stricting the vagaries and whims of love harmful to marital 
relations, and in some cases it can even compensate for a tem- 
porary ebb of this emotion. 

It must also be borne in mind, as Engels pointed out, that 
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the urge to sexual love differs widely in different persons. Con- 
sequently cessation of affection or its displacement by a new 
passionate love is possible. At the same time the conclusion 
Engels arrives at, that under these conditions separation be- 
comes “a blessing for both parties as well as for society” (Ibid, 
p. 219), is interpreted one-sidedly at times. To begin with, it 
would seem that the case where affection has ceased to exist is 
not to be equated with the case where it has been displaced by 
a new passionate love. In the first case love as the basis of mar- 
riage and the family can, without harm to the upbringing of 
the children, be replaced by matrimonial fidelity; in the second, 
such a replacement can in fact produce only hypocrisy in family 
life. 

Moreover, love and passionate love are certainly not always 
one and the same thing. “Months, a year, two years at best go 
by,” wrote the great Russian physiologist and psychiatrist I. M. 
Sechenov, “and usually passion has died down in even those 
happiest of cases where on both sides reality began by conform- 
ing to the ideal. Yet love has not disappeared; through frequent 
recurrence of the reflex, the psychic content of which is an 
awareness of the beloved in some or in all of her traits, her image 
is now harmonized, so to speak, with all that goes on in the soul 
of the lover, until she really does become his better half. This 
is love out of habit—friendship. 

“Having once experienced all these natural phases of com- 
plete love, a man can hardly fall passionately in love a second 
time. Recurrent passions show dissatisfaction with the preced- 
ing ones.” (I. M. Sechenov, Selected Works, Moscow, 19538, pp. 
108-109.) 

It is hardly necessary to argue that a sense of duty should 
be fostered so that people should not regard the disappearance 
of passion as the end of love and should not rush headlong into 
search for a new passion. Without such a sense of duty it is 
hardly possible to “reconcile” a person to the loss of things 
associated with the first phase of love and, consequently, to take 
time to understand the merits of its second phase, to “get used” 
to it. 

Finally, acceptance of the possibility of a second love in 
one’s life does not mean that just any new liaison should be 
taken for such a love. It is true that not nearly every divorce 
is amoral; but it is similarly true that the less developed is the 
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sense of duty, the easier a man or woman agrees to a divorce. 
A study of divorce cases shows that in most instances the family 
is broken up not because an old love has been displaced by a 
new, stronger one, but because of the moral instability of people 
who easily sacrifice old love to hard drinking or casual adultery. 
Thus according to Leningrad City Court data, in more than 200 
cases out of 500 the family broke up owing to the husband’s hard 
drinking. Moreover, it is interesting that about 40% of the 
divorces are of couples married less than three years and about 
20% of couples married less than one year—a period hardly suffi- 
cient for passionate love to die down and for another kind to 
develop and displace it. More likely, in many of these cases the 
partners had been unable, whether before getting married or 
before deciding on a divorce, to adjust their feelings to the 
great moral responsibility they were assuming. 

The development of a sense of duty is in any case a factor 
making for stronger marital and family relations. But the com- 
plete and unconditional subordination of these relations to duty, 
as Mr. Marcuse tries to claim, does not necessarily follow. 
Marcuse maintains that Marxists stress that love, responsibility, 
family morals and even happiness are all a duty to the state. 

Not being blessed with sensitiveness in interpreting the 
ideas of others, Mr. Marcuse imputes to Marxists identification 
of love with duty. Yet, as already pointed out, Marxism-Leninism 
recognizes the profound specificity of both these profound feel- 
ings and only points out that socialism destroys the contradic- 
tion between them, inasmuch as love from an antipode of mar- 
riage becomes its foundation. Marital responsibilities in turn 
must not be fully identified with social responsibility. Love in 
certain instances can “rebel” against marital duty, but duty 
toward society is always greater than any feeling. 

Nor could it be otherwise, since all social unity means the 
dependence of the individual on society and all morality stems 
from the importance of this unity and serves to ensure it. If 
so-called absolute freedom—this pet subject of bourgeois the- 
oreticians—were really practiced, no morality would be possible. 
The fact that private-property individualism constantly violates 
its own moral standards (in their bourgeois form) does not 
alter the situation. Actually this individualism is at the same 
time being constantly restricted by public opinion, with a view 
to creating at least minimal conditions for the functioning of the 
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social organism. Hence the duality, bigotry and hypocrisy of all 
morality based on private property, including those of its tenets 
that regulate marital and family relations. 

Genuine freedom does not mean independence of the indi- 
vidual from society, but a unity and harmony between personal 
and social interests which enable man to realize his personal 
aspirations, not in conflict with social interests but in conformity 
with them. In its turn freedom in marriage signifies not isolation 
of the family from society, not frequent switching of wives or 
husbands, but above all the freeing of people from a need to 
enter into marriage for economic considerations, to be slaves of 
a brutal system of private property hostile to everything humane 
and beautiful. 

Only socialism, by destroying the age-old antagonism be- 
tween the individual and society, can ensure genuine freedom 
of marriage and of people’s personal life. Moreover, neither the 
ever-growing closeness between the life of the family and the 
activities of public and state organizations nor recognition of 
the role of duty in marital and family relations detract from 
this freedom, first, because the personal interests of Soviet peo- 
ple essentially coincide with social interests and consequently 
with moral necessity; second, because within the bounds of this 
necessity each may choose for himself acceptable ways and 
means of realizing his individual aspirations. All this makes 
marital and family relations in socialist society truthful, honest 
and principled, and determines their strength and moral purity. 

At the same time, inasmuch as some members of socialist 
society are not yet free of bourgeois hangovers, specifically the 
survival of a private-owner mentality, the personal life of these 
people correspondingly lacks some of the features inherent in 
the socialist family. Freedom of marriage under socialism in 
some cases is also made difficult by such legacies of capitalism 
and the wars attending it as material hardships, with housing 
difficulties heading the list. 

The economic development of the Soviet Union under the 
Seven-Year Plan, the newest advances in the people’s living 
standard, increased housing construction and expansion of the 
network of public catering and service establishments will to a 
large extent release many women who are still burdened by 
household chores from this “petty and stultifying work,” as 
Lenin put it, and they will enter social production. This will cut 
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the last thread by which some who favor woman’s inequality 
and relations of domination and subordination in the family 
still cling to the past. 


Moral Aspects of the Socialist Family 

As pointed out earlier, the preservation and accumulation 
of property is the most important function in the life of the 
bourgeois family and other activities in the family are subordi- 
nated to it. 

In the socialist family this economic function is from the 
first subject to change (its content is reduced to mutual house- 
hold assistance between members of the family in organizing 
their mode of life) ; second, it loses its primacy. Under socialism 
the social activities of the family are mainly expressed in the 
bringing up of children. 

The very fact of the moral and legal regulation of marital 
and family relations demonstrates the great interest society has 
in the family bringing up its children to be useful citizens. The 
ruling exploiting classes have always sought in different ways 
to influence the educational activities of the family. At the same 
time, ever since the era of slavery the exploiting states have 
organized and encouraged various privileged educational estab- 
lishments of the type of exclusive boarding and private schools, 
etc., designed to supplement family upbringing. 

But the antagonism between the personal and the social 
interests, the individual and social consciousness inherent in all 
private-property systems, have always been manifested in the 
relations between family and social upbringing. In propertied 
families upbringing was social only within definite bounds, only 
to the extent that such families were the bearers of the general 
national or class traditions. 

Under socialism the absence of antagonism between the in- 
dividual and society determines the incomparably greater social 
aspect of family upbringing than among the propertied classes. 

On the other hand the lack of conflict between family and 
social upbringing has never signified their identity. As one of 
the forms of influence of society on the individual, family up- 
bringing at the same time possesses deep and stable features of 
its own. 

The main distinctive feature of family upbringing is that 
it is emotional in content, inasmuch as its main prerequisite is 
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parental love and a corresponding responsive feeling of children 
for their parents. Moreover, although the one and the other have 
a natural biological basis, the moral kinship of adult and child 
may acquire great power even where no blood kinship exists. 
Many orphans have been adopted in the Soviet Union, especially 
during and after the Great Patriotic War, and as a rule the 
relations that arise between them and their adopted parents 
are not only a matter of duty and gratitude but of the warmest, 
most sincere love. 

At the same time absence of spiritual rapport and, even 
more, moral estrangement between children and parents can de- 
stroy their natural attachment and drown out the “voice of 
blood.” In the exploiting society family feelings are often 
drowned out not only by spiritual discord but by economic 
quarrels, often over an inheritance or due to competition. 

The influence of the family on children is in large measure 
determined by the fact that it is in the family that a child re- 
ceives his first impressions of life, which as a rule are the 
strongest and most lasting. It is they that above all mold char- 
acter and make for life-long habits. 

The family is able to exert continuous influence on children 
over a long period, to control all aspects of their life. This stems 
not only from the fact that a child spends the biggest part of 
his life in the family circle, but also because his parents are 
for him the main source of opinions about life and of moral 
appraisal of its different phenomena encountered for the first 
time. All this affords the family tremendous opportunities for 
influencing the younger generation. 

Harmony between family and social upbringing under con- 
ditions of socialism finds its fullest expression in the way their 
ultimate aims coincide. The aim of the educational activities of 
socialist society at the present period is the many-sided develop- 
ment of communist man. Upbringing must be multi-faceted and 
harmonious from early childhood on, to the best of the family’s 
abilities, for this guarantees a proper development of the chil- 
dren and consequently the correct choice by them of their future 
vocation. 

Moral upbringing is one of the aspects, one facet of the 
process of communist education, which includes the physical, 
spiritual, intellectual and emotional development of the person- 
ality. On the other hand moral upbringing is itself many-sided. 
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It presupposes the fostering in man not only of a definite range 
of moral ideas (sound principles, criteria, rules), but also moral 
feelings (conscience, responsibility, honor, a sense of dignity, 
etc.), and not only inner culture but also external manners and 
behavior. 

A special place among all these aspects of moral upbringing 
belongs to the development of an urge to work, of love and re- 
spect for it. This may be explained first of all by the fact that 
successes in the development of production under conditions of 
socialism depend largely on attitudes toward work: second, 
work is a necessary and stable basis for fostering moral ideas 
and feelings; all these ideas are a reflection of man’s ties with 
those who brought him into the world and educated him, and 
these ties are realized most fully and deeply in the process of 
work. 

At present, with the family ceasing to be a production unit 
not only in the town but also in the countryside, the problem of 
the work training of children has become especially acute. In 
the past, as the poet Samuel Marshak once remarked, “in the 
village a seven-year-old boy was no longer a child.” Now how- 
ever a person does not complete his basic education until the 
age of 16 or 18 and at times 22 or 23. There is no arguing that 
this tendency is a progressive one, a result of the great successes 
of socialism in the fields of child protection and the education of 
our youth. But it is also fraught with danger for the morality 
of the youth in the sense that it can result in exclusion of work 
from the process of education. The decision of the Party and 
the government on strengthening the ties of the school with 
daily life and further developing our educational system (1958) 
stresses the need for linking school instruction with work train- 
ing. But we must bear in mind that school is merely the second 
stage of education while the first and most important is almost 
wholly within the competence of the family. Life shows us that 
not all families develop in their children the necessary moral 
habits. Unfortunately no few idlers and drones grow up in good, 
industrious families. And the main reason for this paradox is, 
as a rule, an absence or inadequacy of work training. Most 
parents simply do not know how to handle this aspect of up- 
bringing; but there are also some who consciously, out of mis- 
guided love, keep their children from work of any kind. All of 
which proves that there is at present an urgent need both for a 
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more detailed and deeper elaboration of questions of work train- 
ing within the family and for a more active intervention by the 
public in the affairs of parents who set their philistine selfishness 
above social interest. This applies particularly to cases where a 
man’s position obligates him to offer a model of moral adherence 
to principle. 

The influence of bourgeois hangovers in the family is ac- 
centuated by the fact that these are as a rule concealed from the 
public eye and their discovery often hampered by a wrongly 
understood sense of family solidarity or feeling of shame for 
relatives. 

All this makes the help of society to family upbringing in 
the present period not only desirable but necessary. 

We must assume that with final eradication of the moral 
consequences of the war and a further reduction of the work 
day the cultural advances of our people will create conditions 
enabling each family to utilize more fully its opportunities for 
influencing the child; but right now the well-being of a consider- 
able number of children must be the concern of the Soviet state 
and of public opinion. 

Another major trend in the moral activities of the socialist 
family is to ensure the personal happiness of its members. 

“Concern for the welfare of man is the supreme law in the 
socialist countries,” N. S. Khrushchev said at the 5th Session of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet. To make the life of every person 
happy is the cardinal aim of all the activities of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government. 

Although the meaning of happiness has received little theo- 
retical attention, a precise and clear ideal of a happy life, dia- 
metrically opposite to the bourgeois and philistine conception, 
has been crystallized in the moral strivings of the Soviet people 
and their struggle for socialism and communism. In conformity 
with this ideal, happiness is impossible without a clear conscience, 
without a sense of moral righteousness, without awareness that 
one is a useful and needed member of society. On the other hand 
happiness always presupposes activity, the physical and spiritual 
activity of man. Both these sets of aspirations merge into one 
in the free creative labor for the general good and for the su- 
preme moral goal of mankind—communism. 

A rich and intensive spiritual life and complete perception 
of reality are very important features of the communist ideal of 
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happiness. That is why under socialism and communism a many- 
sided education is both an objective and a subjective necessity, 
one of the primary prerequisites not only for the progress of all 
of society but also for the happy life of the individual. 

It goes without saying that economic security too is a 
requisite for happiness, but is never a substitute for it. More 
than that, material well-being promotes the happiness of people 
only when it is achieved by honest, worthy means and not at the 
price of exploitation, oppression, deception or humiliation. 

All these conditions are absent in propertied families, nor 
could it be otherwise. For their material well-being is as a rule 
combined with poverty of spiritual life, with parasitic existence, 
and is achieved by means that are far from honest. It is no ac- 
cident that the anonymous author of the study mentioned earlier 
arrives at the pessimistic conclusion that complete harmony, 
happiness and peace seldom prevail in even the most luxurious 
apartments in an American city. Millions of Americans can find 
happiness neither in marriage nor in divorce. 

As distinct from the propertied family, the socialist family 
has available to it the necessary preconditions for achieving a 
happy life. These possibilities are ensured by the work nature 
of socialist society, the absence in it of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, the steady rise in material and spiritual standards. But the 
extent to which these possibilities become a reality depends first 
and foremost on the moral aspect of the family, the stability and 
moral integrity of the relationship among its members, and an 
ability to organize its life so as to express most fully the highly 
humanist essence of socialism and communism. 

An important part of any ideal of happiness is the striving 
of people for the joys of love, motherhood and fatherhood. In 
this sense the ideal of happiness coincides with the moral essence 
of the socialist family and its moral and educational activity. 
But for all of the importance of the people’s personal life the 
communist conception of happiness, as pointed out earlier, is 
not confined to the family. On the other hand, happiness cannot 
be divided into “personal” and “social” because wherever a mis- 
fortune or failure befalls man, whether in work or in love, this 
threatens his entire self. 

All this means that the family can be happy and preserve 
its happiness only if it is closely bound up with the life of society, 
if its members daily enrich and ennoble themselves through work 
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and social activity. But if the family limits itself to its own 
bounds it inevitably falls prey to philistinism, one of the most 
dangerous enemies of man’s happiness. In this respect too the 
life and activity of the socialist family are deeply social, although 
this social nature has nothing in common with the “dissolution” 
of the family in our society which some bourgeois sociologists 
proclaim. On the contrary, the new family presupposes the 
preservation and development of everything valuable, irreplace- 
able and unique that is associated with the life of the individual 
within the family unit. 
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The Study and Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency 


By Yevgeni Boldyrev 


This article, taken from a law journal, presents the findings of several 
Soviet investigations of juvenile delinquency and reveals the manner in 
which law-enforcement agencies enlist the efforts of Soviet citizens in meet- 
ing this problem. (Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1960, No. 12.) 


The Soviet Government has always paid a great deal of 
attention to eliminating the neglect of children and eradicating 
juvenile delinquency. As a result delinquency has been steadily 
declining. In 1959, for instance, of the total number of persons 
held criminally liable no more than 3% were under 18 years of 
age. A study of the problems connected with prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency in Perm Region, conducted by the All-Union 
Scientific Research Institute of Criminology of the USSR Pro- 
curator’s Office, showed that while in the first half of 1958 minors 
made up 5.7% of those against whom criminal proceedings were 
instituted, in the corresponding period for 1959 they constituted 
only 3.8%. Data from other regions indicate a similar general 
decline. Again, comparing 1959 with 1958, Kaliningrad Region 
showed a drop of 54%, Kharkov Region 50%, Kalinin Region 
62.4%, Ulyanovsk Region 50%, and so on. 

In analyzing these figures we must bear in mind that minors 
practically never commit such offenses as misappropriation of 
state or other public property. However, the percentage of under- 
age offenders is appreciably higher among those charged with 
hooliganism and larceny. 

Thus in studying the crimes committed in the Latvian SSR 
and Yaroslavl Region it was found that juveniles made up 12% 
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of those brought into court for hooliganism in 1957 in the Lat- 
vian Republic, while in the Yaroslav] Region in 1956-1957 they 
made up 9.3%. 

Another point to be remembered is that statistical data 
showing a drop in juvenile delinquency are to a certain extent 
affected by the fact that in recent years educational measures 
have been applied more and more extensively in working with 
minors, supplanting penal measures. In view of this not all 
offenses committed by juveniles are included in our criminal 
statistics. 

However, the figures indicating a general decline in juvenile 
delinquency in our country are no reason for complacency. Today 
our task is to eradicate delinquency altogether and there is no 
reason why this cannot be accomplished. First, the very nature 
of the Soviet social system is such that it offers no favorable 
soil for crime. Second, owing to the ever-growing educational 
role of government and public organizations, the survival of past 
attitudes in the minds and behavior of individual citizens is less 
and less noticeable and is gradually vanishing altogether—yet 
strictly speaking it is this hangover which is the chief cause of 
crime in the Soviet Union. The ways in which the old attitudes 
still manifest themselves, particularly in the actions of the 
young, remain so varied that without a thorough and systematic 
study and analysis the prophylactic work designed to prevent 
and eradicate delinquency must remain only partially effective. 

Unfortunately there is very little in Soviet legal literature 
devoted to concrete studies of the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
a further proof that not enough has been done in this field. At 
the same time it must be said that scientific and educational 
institutions are becoming more and more interested in the prob- 
lem, as well as in conducting extensive studies of crime and its 
prevention among children and youth. 

A certain amount of work on the study of the personality of 
minors and the circumstances contributing to the commission 
of offenses by them has been done by the USSR Scientific Re- 
search Institute of Criminology in a sample study of the general 
state of crime in the Latvian SSR, —— Region, the city 
of Dzerzhinsk and other places. 

A study of the personality of minors Ginvieted of crime has 
shown that an important factor contributing to crime has been 
the loss of parents during the war and the resulting lack of 
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proper home upbringing. An investigation of minors convicted 
of hooliganism in Yaroslavl Region showed that most of them 
had been brought up in unfavorable circumstances, 68% having 
lost one or both parents. Four per cent were complete orphans, 
55% had no father and 9% no mother. It should also be men- 
tioned that most of those convicted—62%—had lost one or both 
parents before they were 12. 

The same conclusion was reached in studying the person- 
ality of adult convicts who had committed several offenses—at 
least three. It was found that the overwhelming majority had 
committed their first offense at an early age: 


Thus in 61.8% of the cases the first offense was committed 
before the age of 18. 

When an analysis was made of their living conditions and 
upbringing during their childhood and youth, it was found that 
only 27.3% of those investigated had both parents living when 
they reached the age of 18, while 16.3% had lost both parents, 
49.1% had lost their father and 6.8% their mother. 

An analysis of the data to establish at what age they com- 
mitted their first offense (we have already mentioned that the 
overwhelming majority became delinquents before they reached 
the age of 18) showed that 44.5%, or practically half, did it in 
the period between 1942 and 1947, in other words, during the 
war years or the years immediately following. 

Investigation of those convicted on charges of robbery in 
the city of Dzerzhinsk revealed that only 45.9% had both par- 
ents living; half of the convicts had been brought up without 
fathers, many of whom had perished during the war. 

Another striking feature of the background of juvenile 
delinquents is that they have been brought up by a step-father 
or step-mother. 

Investigation also indicated that weaknesses in the work of 
schools, an unsatisfactory situation in regard to finding the right 
jobs for juveniles and inadequate character training also con- 
tributed to delinquency. 
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A check-up at a number of factories made by the Procura- 
tor’s Office of the city of Yaroslavl showed that only 17.4% of 
the juveniles working in those plants were continuing their 
studies, the rest having quit school. In that city 160 juveniles, 
most of them 17 years of age, were found to be neither studying 
nor working. 

In studying the state of crime in the city of Dzerzhinsk it 
was found that among the juveniles were a good many students 
of industrial and building construction schools. Noticed also was 
an unsatisfactory situation in regard to finding the right jobs for 
the young, especially for graduates of secondary schools. Yet a 
check-up showed there was every possibility of securing suitable 
work for them, if only the management of factories and other 
establishments displayed more concern and tact. What stood out 
in addition was the convicts’ low level of education: only one- 
third had completed seven-year schooling. 

The study of crime in Yaroslav] Region confirmed once 
again that habitual criminality goes hand in hand with hard 
drinking. The investigation showed poor upbringing in the home, 
parents who indulged in drunkenness and brawling and even 
gave young children wine to drink. 

In a number of cases it was found that juveniles were in- 
duced to commit crimes by adult criminals. 

Bad housing and living conditions and an unsettled family 
situation in some cases promote juvenile delinquency. This was 
confirmed by an investigation of convicted recidivists in Yaro- 
slavl Region. Although the figures cited below were obtained 
only through interrogation of these convicted (more than 100 
were questioned), they correspond in the main to the actual 
situation: 11.8% said they had lived well, 36.4% said they had 
lived as well as the average and 40. 9% said they regarded their 
home condition as unsatisfactory. The remaining 10.9% had no 
family. 

When asked what made them commit their first offense, 
51.8% said they resorted to crime in order to get money for 
their personal needs; 23.6% said they wanted money for vodka 
and amusements; and 20% said it was “out of foolishness.” 

Although the data cited are of considerable theoretical and 
practical interest, they can by no means serve as a basis for any 
definitive conclusions, since at this point our study of the state 
of juvenile delinquency is incomplete and of a selective nature. 
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In view of this several highly important questions arise. 
Can a thorough investigation of juvenile delinquency be made 
by conducting studies in individual areas, or should it rather be 
an overall general study? Also, what is needed to accomplish 
this task: does it call for the combined efforts of scholars and 
activists, do we need a study under the aegis of the justice 
agencies in the various localities, such as the procurator’s office, 
the courts, the militia, and so on? 

It seems to this writer that sample studies based on what 
must necessarily be limited material will never have more than 
local importance until a systematic overall study has been made 
of juvenile delinquency and its causes, covering every district 
and every region in the country. Such a study would have to be 
conducted jointly by scientists, officials of the justice agencies, 
government institutions dealing with child education, commis- 
sions in charge of the affairs of minors and so on. It goes with- 
out saying that in order to be carried out most fruitfully this 
work would have to be organized and headed in each district by 
a government body; this task, we believe, can be entrusted to the 
commissions on the affairs of minors. Possessing the authority 
they do, these commissions are in a position to study juvenile 
delinquency in close cooperation with the officials of whatever 
government agencies need ta be drawn into the work, at the 
same time enlisting the help of district public organizations and 
using whatever methods they see fit. 

The commissions could also be empowered to take various 
preventive measures, depending on the results of the study. 

In the meantime all local findings should be concentrated in 
one center. One such center might be the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Law of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Some other 
scientific institution engaged in the study of crime might serve 
the purpose equally well, provided that all the materials from all 
over the country would be channeled there for statistical proc- 
essing, scientific analysis of the data and subsequent generaliza- 
tion. 

Putting all these suggestions into effect would greatly help 
in planning and implementing additional measures for combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency on a country-wide scale and contribute 
to its final eradication. 

Study of juvenile delinquency is closely linked with its pre- 
ventiun, since it serves as a basis for determining the methods 
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of preventive work. Correct prophylactic work in turn has a 
decisive influence on the overall state of delinquency. Public 
organizations can be of especially great importance in carrying 
out some of this necessary work, as pointed out in the draft 
model statute drawn up for the commissions on the affairs of 
minors and also in the law for increasing the role of public 
organizations in combating lawbreaking and following the rules 
of the socialist community. Both of these have recently been sub- 
mitted for public discussion. The model statute as well as the 
law mark a new stage in the struggle for the eradication of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The draft law gives a great deal of attention to the problem 
of crime prevention, with juvenile delinquency specifically treated 
in the introductory part and in Articles 2, 15, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
The draft model statute emphasizes the importance of the role 
to be played by Soviet public organizations in the final elimina- 
tion of the neglect of children and the eradication of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The statute specifies that the commissions are organized on 
the assumption of the broad involvement of the Soviet public, as 
well as of officials of various government agencies. 

In view of the urgent need for public participation in the 
prevention of crime, juvenile delinquency included, the USSR 
Scientific Research Institute of Criminology undertook a special 
study. Institute research workers traveled to Perm Region to 
study public participation in combating crime. Among other 
materials they gathered was considerable information relating to 


the problems of preventing juvenile delinquency. 


First of all we must mention that there have been consider- 
able changes in the approach of the procurator’s office to cases 
of juvenile delinquency. Procurators and investigators in the dis- 
tricts are now extensively applying educational measures in deal- 
ing with juveniles. Often criminal charges are dropped and the 
cases turned over to a public organization or plant, with the 
procurator or investigator continuing to keep an eye on the 
minors, watching their behavior and personally trying to find 
out what hinders the rehabilitation of the young delinquents in 
difficult cases. This individual approach has been applied for 
several years now by Khorovin, procurator of the Ordzhonikidze 
District in the city of Perm. In his crime prevention activity 
Khorovin is helped by the Komsomol and the trade unions, and 
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also in some cases by individuals or relatives whom he entrusts 
with looking after the juveniles. 

The procurator’s office of that district has summarized the 
work of the children’s division and made a study of all the files 
of criminal cases involving minors. It was found that some of 
the parents gave insufficient attention to caring for their chil- 
dren; also that many teachers did not think it necessary to con- 
cern themselves with the way their pupils behaved after school. 

On the basis of these findings the procurator’s office held 
a conference to which it invited parents, teachers, representa- 
tives of trade unions, the District Committee of the Komsomol, 
the District Committee of the CPSU, the militia, factory direc- 
tors and so on. At the conference parents of delinquent children 
gave explanations; and following a discussion educational meas- 
ures were outlined for each juvenile separately. Schools, par- 
ents’ committees, factories employing the juveniles, pensioners, 
and public-spirited individuals were enlisted to aid in this work. 

District procurators make recommendations to the Party 
and various government agencies in the district for improving 
educational work with children and suggest concrete measures. 

Much credit is due the Executive Committee of the Perm 
Regional Soviet for its effectiveness in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency and enlisting the cooperation of the public. The Commit- 
tee has passed special decisions on the problem and put many 
measures into effect through regional institutions and through 
district and city executive committees. 

In studying the work of the commission set up by the execu- 
tive committee for placing children at school or at work, note 
was taken of the limited range of the commissions’ activity in 
the prevention of crime. 

The measures taken to reorganize the commissions and en- 
large their functions are correct and timely. But although in the 
model statute it is stated that the commissions’ principal task 
is to prevent lawbreaking by minors and to combat child neglect, 
the scope of their activity and their interrelations with other 
bodies carrying out the work of crime prevention are not defined 
with sufficient precision. 

Of special interest are the methods used in some instances 
by the militia. Thus the militia department of Stalin District in 
Perm makes a practice of holding talks with both minors who 
have broken the law and with their parents. The militia try to 
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impress the parents with the social dangers of their children’s 
offenses and call upon them to exercise greater supervision. 

A fine group of public-spirited citizens has been set up to 
function in the children’s division of the militia department of 
Motovilikha District in Perm. The group, consisting chiefly of 
pensioners, numbers 68 persons. They have appointed a body of 
ten to organize their work. Two are on duty daily in the chil- 
dren’s division, talking with the children brought in as well as 
with their parents. At its meetings this body of ten calls in 
juveniles who have quit school, run away from home, stolen, 
behaved like hoodlums and so on. The pensioners investigate 
the home conditions of these children and take steps wherever 
necessary. The group often gets in touch with the management 
offices of the houses where the children live, with factory com- 
mittees and other organizations, talking over the prophylactic 
measures that should be taken. The pensioners also visit schools 
in order to check on the behavior of students who have been 
detained by the militia, and again talk with the children, their 
parents, and often with the younger teachers. This group has 
a special educational section which holds talks with parents in 
schools, factories, etc. In order to bring the influence of public 
organizations to bear on the parents of detained juveniles, the 
children’s division of the militia sends reports to the parents’ 
places of work. 

It has been suggested to the Party, the Komsomol and trade 
union organizations in factories and other establishments that 
they ought to interest themselves in how members of their col- 
lectives live, preventing as much as possible such indecent adult 
behavior as drunkenness, the use of obscene language and so on, 
all of which have a corrupting influence on children. The Komso- 


_ mol made arrangements for its members to look after individual 


juveniles over whom the home and school had obviously lost con- 
trol and who had begun to break the law. 

Many other undertakings exist, the aim of which is to pre- 
vent neglect of children and consequent criminality among juve- 
niles. All this shows that government agencies and public organi- 
zations are jointly carrying on considerable prophylactic work. 
What is being done is commendable. However, this work should 
be carried on even more energetically so that we might in the 
near future see crime, and juvenile delinquency in particular, 
completely eradicated from Soviet society. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


The Theater and the Public: 
An Actor's Reflections 


By G. Tovstonogov 


Not satisfied with routine evaluations of critical reactions to his perform- 
ances, a ranking Soviet actor discusses the artist’s responsibility to his audi- 
ences, regardless of whether or not the audiences think they are being well 
served. (“When the Spectator Is Satisfied,” Isvestia, March 9, 1961.) 


The performance is over. The tired actors remove their 
makeup. The spotlights are turned off, then the chandeliers, and 
finally the round lamps at the entrance. The long, demanding, 
but always challenging stint of work is over. 

Let us say a well-known critic praises the performance— 
true, without any special enthusiasm. But I am told he is a re- 
served sort of man. The stage director of a neighboring theater, 
who according to hearsay cares very little for me, shakes my 
hand energetically and embraces me. Even he admits our victory. 
Are they sincere? Of course. Didn’t I see a corpulent general 
surreptitiously wipe away a tear? No, the premiere went off 
excellently. ...True, I am a little upset by my old crony who says 
casually :“I’m in a hurry. We'll talk later on... .” No matter how 
rushed he might have been, surely he could have found time to 
congratulate me. 

_ At home, late that night, I recall that during the intermis- 
sion after the first act a number of spectators exchanged rather 
offensive views, such as “bearable,” “I really expected more. ...” 
But then the first act is a bit long at that. My mind’s eye picks 
out an overdone pause in the second act, the sudden and super- 
fluous reaction of the audience to the revolver dropping from 
the heroine’s hand, the strange silence that greeted a frightfully 
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funny remark. ... Perhaps there hadn’t been any victory? From 
there on, sleep eludes me. I recall the performance, the overheard 
conversations, and am completely convinced that we failed.... 
Then what of the applause and the congratulations? Didn’t they 
mean anything? Again I assure myself that our work was not so 
bad after all. 

... My worries, doubts, studied calm and impatient waiting 
for box office news plague me for some days to come.... 

A composer and a film director I know tease me even though 
they are familiar with my state of mind. Surely an artist feels 
the same way when he exhibits his new painting, or a poet after 
publishing his new book of verse, or the sculptor after his 
statue is unveiled.... 

Will people like what we’ve done? Will our work evoke the 
kind of feelings and thoughts which filled our own lives for 
months or perhaps years? You keep on thinking, worrying... . 

Then everything seems to straighten out. The box office re- 
turns are good—that means the performance is a success. I am 
very happy but still doubts beset me. Don’t we all know of 
cases when third-rate banal films draw crowds of people, while 
good performances receive a cool reception? These questions have 
been bothering me, and not me alone, for a long time. 

One of our most gifted provincial stage directors complains 
bitterly of the fact that Chekhov and Gorky are hardly ever 
staged any more. A theater director, an acquaintance of mine, 
shamefacedly confesses that he has managed to boost his box 
office returns with Mazin’s Lyuska, a vulgar melodrama. But 
I know that Gorky’s Philistines has had several hundred perform- 
ances in the city of the writer’s name, and that theater-goers 
in Moscow and Leningrad enjoy Arthur Miller’s profound and 


_ serious plays. Perhaps the audience is not to blame? 


Of course there are all sorts of spectators. Some are neither 
clever nor particularly cultured, others are very old, still others 
are very young. Some attend a performance by mere chance; 
others prepare for it a week ahead of time. Some have seen a 
play many times and have gone again to compare a budding 
actor with his celebrated senior; others are seeing it for the first 
time. What are we to do? Whom can we depend on? 

Questions galore, none of them simple. The answer is not 
merely: “produce consummate works of art and everybody will 
be satisfied.” That may be one answer, but it is too general to 
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satisfy me. And what is a “consummate work of art” anyway? 
Didn’t a reader once accuse Robert Burns of immorality? Didn’t 
a pedant completely devoid of a sense of humor and imagination 
scream and stamp his feet at Kornei Chukovsky? 

When you glance at the lists showing which plays have had 
long runs at how many theaters, you do not know whether to 
laugh or cry. Why, for instance, does the detective story, The 
Dangerous Profession, hold so honorable a place on the list? 
Are the audiences to blame, or the theaters? Sometimes I too 
have had occasion to regret a wasted evening after watching a 
decent actor play a good play badly, tediously, in the old way.... 

No, the trouble lies not only with the audiences, but with 
us too. Don’t we often treat the obviously mediocre work of a 
colleague a little too condescendingly? Don’t we easily forgive his 
banality, his reliance on the audience’s good nature? Why is it 
that we so lightly countenance lapses in good taste brought about 
by such low-grade pictures as Tarzan and The Girl of My 
Dreams? Doesn’t our condescension conceal, albeit subconscious- 
ly, excuses for our own fiascoes, a hope that we too will not be 
judged too severely? 

But what is the use of crying into our beards? We must 
think of how to go on. 

The business of cultivating good taste in our audiences is 
being seriously tackled and the results are already telling. The 
trouble lies in that while the spectators themselves, their cultural 
level and tastes, are improving, the ideas some of our artists 
harbor about them remain unchanged. These artists consistently 
rely on a non-existent “average” spectator. It is for him that 
they create plays, films and books whose “complex problems” 
crumble at the first glance, whose “clever points” resolve into 
nothing but a long chain of platitudes. Naturally it is much easier 
to do that than to address people of deep culture capable of 
drawing comparisons. Easier, that is, but far less honorable too, 
for the attempt to reduce great numbers of diverse individualities 
and characters to a common denominator limits the artist, be- 
littles both his own art and the people for whom he creates. 

Yes, but diverse as they are, the spectators have a way of 
laughing, crying and applauding all at the same time. Though 
different, they almost all react in the same way. 

However, the contradiction here is fictitious. The power of 
art lies precisely in the fact that it can for a time unite, subordi- 
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nate and enchant different types of people. It is possible to direct 
this force along good or bad channels, to help inspire masses 
of people or sink them in the mire of banality. That is what 
we must bear in mind first and foremost. That, and the fact that 
art proves or refutes ideas not with declarations, but with artis- 
tic images. Emotional and rational, the feelings and thoughts of 
the spectator during a performance enter into a complicated alli- 
ance, and the stronger the emotions evoked, the greater the food 
for the minds of the audience. 

However, we are much too often apt to forget this and 
satisfy ourselves with merely mechanically transferring facts 
onto canvas, film or stage. In a hurry to recount something of 
note, without taking the time to study the problem and our own 
attitudes toward it, we conscientiously register a case under the 
illusion that we are reflecting life. Even if an event or a per- 
son is shown in such a way as to cause the spectator to shed a 
tear and exclaim, “Ah, how truthful that is!” the creators do 
not always have the right to call it art. Talent demands con- 
scientiousness, but conscientiousness alone is not talent. State- 
ments of fact and art are not one and the same thing. 

A naturalistic photographic reflection of life, a paltry copy 
of truth demands neither talent nor inspiration. Those who offer 
art along those lines are either mere artisans or cowards. For 
only cowards are afraid of stating a point of view. 

“Yes, but what of the inspirational aspect of art? Do you 
reject that?” I may be asked. No, I do not reject it. The inspira- 
tional significance of art is very great. But inspiration is only a 
necessary condition and not a trait or the final aim of art. To 
express the inner world, the character of man—that is the aim 
of the artist. The aim of art is to create composite portraits of 
man, societies and eras. 

The difference between Soviet art and the art of the past, or 
that of other countries, lies not only in that we show the truth 
of life, not only in that the heroes and events of our perform- 
ances would be impossible in another, non-socialist world. Our 
art depicts life in order to change and improve it. The final aim 
of Soviet art lies in inspiring the people to new, glorious achieve- 
ments. 

We need neither rose-colored nor dark glasses to express our 
reality. The consolation we derive from fictitious joys is as dan- 
gerous as the despair we feel at fictitious difficulties. Gorky 
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taught us that the truth of kindness and the truth of evil are 
equally important in art. Soviet audiences know life no less than 
we do. But we all also know how much still needs to be done to 
make all people happy. 

Good art always influences the viewers’ mind, will and char- 
acter. Its benefit is enormous even though it cannot be estimated 
in tons, rubles or kilometers. Spiritual values have no equivalents. 

History knows of cases when impassioned speeches led 
crowds to storm prisons and palaces. They say that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin started the war between the 
North and South. Legend claims that the Great French Revolu- 
tion broke out right after the performance of Beaumarchais’ 
Marriage of Figaro. The history of the Gorky Grand State Drama 
Theater in Leningrad records the following: A regiment of 
sailors who first saw its production of Schiller’s Don Carlos cried: 
“Beat the Alvas!’’ as they went into the attack against the White 
Guard units. Without wishing to detract from the significance 
of books and plays, motion pictures and inspired speeches, I do 
not share the ambitious illusion that art engenders wars and 
revolutions or puts a stop to crime. Life itself prepares men 
for exploits or uprisings. Everything influences the mind, the 
will and the feelings of men—their life, work, families, schools, 
art and books, nature and national traditions. The spoken word, 
the play, the book can only serve as the spark that ignites an 
electrified atmosphere. 

It was not the performance of Don Carlos that led the revo- 
lutionary Russians to fight against tsarism, but the long and per- 
sistent struggle of the Bolshevik Party. In 1919 Don Carlos was 
simply a part of the Party’s activities, the spark that fell on 
the powder keg of an aroused sailors’ regiment. 

Don Carlos was a Party performance in 1919. During the 
Great Patriotic War people sang The Holy War and Konstantin 
Simonov’s Fellow From Our Town. Korneichuk’s Front and 
Leonid Leonov’s Invasion helped us to win the war. 

The theater is sometimes compared to a school. Like all 
comparisons this cannot be taken literally. The theater is a school 
in a very particular sense. It is a school in which lessons are not 
taught in the ordinary way, for they are not assigned. It is a 
school where there are no pupils and no teachers. From the podi- 
um the spectators, contrary to all school ethics, are prompted— 
given answers. But the more subtle the prompting, the better the 
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“pupils” understand their “lesson.” The theater is a school in 
which people study with pleasure, without noticing. The moment 
they notice they are being taught, lectured to, told over and over 
again about things long learned, they simply stop attending the 
“school.” 

‘Yue meu.ocre stage adaptation of the detective story, One 
Soldier Can Also Win a War, has been staged in hundreds of 
theaters not because the spectators are crazy about such art, 
but because the play is entertaining, whereas many others are 
not. 

it is better to see a detective play about the valiant heroes of 
the war than a play about collective-farm life whose plot is as 
dull as ditch water. Who wants to buy a ticket to something that 
turns out to be just another boring meeting? Clever speeches 
and useful truisms may be delivered at that meeting. But one 
does not go to the theater for the benefits one may derive. 
In a theater one seeks entertainment and rest. In a real theater, 
one lives while being entertained; one is enriched while resting. 

The theater is pageantry. It is a festival, a show. All that 
is true, but in a very special sense. At such a festival one does 
not only laugh, one cries as well. One becomes excited and wor- 
ried. One solves philosophical problems. The pageant qualities 
of a theater are contained not only in its vivid color, its songs, 
and motley events. The theater must be holiday and pageant 
only in the sense that every performance must be entertaining 
and interesting. Clever but dull theater is no theater at all. Yet 
theater that offers nothing but gayety is merely burlesque. 

Fireworks are beautiful. The cascades of the Grand Foun- 
tain in Peterhof are lovely. The multi-colored balloons, dance 
music and illumined ships on the Neva during the holidays 
delight us. They add to our happiness even though there is noth- 
ing edifying or useful in fountains. 

The contemporary theater must combine the school and the 
festival, wisdom and entertainment, the lesson and the show. 

With certain modifications this truth refers to all forms of 
art. 

The art of great and impassioned ideas, an art attractive 
and clever, beautiful and gay, brings together the most refined 
of connoisseurs and the most naive of spectators. In the face 
of great art all are equal, for it helps lift the smallest and boosts 
the tallest to inaccessible heights. In the face of “small” art 
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the lowest spectator, without growing in the least, begins to think 
he is a giant. Some even derive pleasure from this sudden 
superiority over the petty heroes of a mediocre play. For that 
reason not every “bravo!” should make us happy; for that reason 
too it does not always mean much to refer to the number of 
copies of a book printed, or the size of honorariums received, 
or the length of a play’s run or the semblance of success. We 
masters of art should not always feel satisfied because the specta- 
tor is satisfied. Success and failure are relative conceptions. Some 
successes are more dangerous than failures. 

I think of the audience, and my thoughts change into re- 
flections on art. I think of art, and again return to the spectators. 
One cannot be divorced from the other, for the people and art 
cannot live without each other. 


. 


The Role of Music in Television 
By G. Troitskaya 


In contrast to our own TV broadcasts which originate in great part in 
the studio, Soviet television is largely a matter of transmitting actual theater, 
concert and ballet performances directly onto the home screen. This con- 
fronts them with the familiar problem of translating and fusing two art 
forms, of projecting what is meant for the live audience so that it might be 
equally effective on TV. Since the musical sound track adds a third dimen- 
sion, musicians are naturally concerned with the part their art plays in the 
TV performance. The article below analyzes some of the many problems 
involved. (Sovetskaya Muzyka, 1960, No. 9.) 


Though television is still in its infancy no one can seriously 
doubt that it has a great and promising future. 

The qualities which characterize TV—the intimacy of the 
livingroom show, the size of the home screen, the smallness of 
the individual audience—all have enabled it to borrow from the 
kindred media of the theater, film and radio. 

TV’s kinship with films lies in its pictorial principle, its 
freedom of range in time and space, its utilization of the screen 
as a pictorial unit and of the close-up, cutting and editing as 
its major means of expression. Its kinship with the theater and 
the recital hall is found in the immediacy of the action, which 
creates for the viewer the illusion of participating from its very 
inception in whatever is being shown on the stage. But while it 
borrows from many artistic media, TV also weaves its own 
individual texture. 

The dynamics which TV has borrowed from the film is, 
in a sense, of a hidden kind, for its own method of projection 
may be described as almost serene. It prefers the close-up to 
the long or even the medium shot. The personality of the per- 
former as it comes across on the recital stage may turn out to 
be as important to TV as his virtuosity. From the theater, there- 
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fore, TV draws not only a sense of intimacy with the actor, but 
even more urgently the actor’s direct appeal to his audience. 
As distinct from radio, which calls for aural attention alone, 
TV makes more persistent, visual demands on the viewer. 

Organically blending its derivative acquisitions, TV thus 
evolves as an independent art. Since it requires neither much 
motion nor much sound in order to be heard, it asks only to 
establish intimate contact with its hosts in the average home 
or, to put it differently, to find a path “from heart to heart.” 
At least this is true of TV specifications today. 


Television and the Personality of the Musician 


The TV music hour generally consists of a live concert 
broadcast. But it is an interesting fact that the listeners in the 
concert hall itself are by and large much less affected by the 
personality of the performers than their counterparts watching 
a home screen. To be more precise, the concertgoer is made aware 
of the personality of the virtuoso chiefly through his musical 
performance. And the figure remotest from the concert hall 
listener is the conductor. 

When Richard Wagner first turned the conductor’s back 
on the audience, the conductor’s attention became focused on his 
orchestra. On the whole the audience gained a great deal from 
this innovation—gained in poignancy of artistic interpretation. 
But in another respect something was lost to it: the listeners 
were almost entirely deprived of the possibility of experiencing 
the conductor’s direct influence as an artistic personality. 

With the advent of the motion picture screen this loss was 
compensated for to some extent, for now the musician could be 
shown as a living human personality, interesting not only to 
the ear but to the eyes as well, as in the case of Leopold Stokow- 
ski or Roberto Benci. The results have proved astonishing. I 
had occasion, for instance, to see the film Prelude to Glory in 
a town which possessed neither opera house nor symphonic 
orchestra. Most of the audience had never so much as heard of 
Liszt’s Les Preludes. But when they saw a close-up of Roberto 
Benci’s face as he stood on the conductor’s podium, as they 
watched every shade of emotion reflected in his features, a sym- 
pathetic attitude was instantly established and the hall responded 
with the kind of tension which generally exists only during the 
most gripping moments in a play or a film. 
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But these effects, which might be only fortuitous in a film, 
become vital necessities for television. In TV it is imperative 
that the musician reach out to the people sitting before the 
home screen and establish some sort of rapport with them. 

The importance of such rapport in TV has been tested in 
practice. There is little on the stage or the motion picture screen 
that could hold a candle to the splendid close-ups in the TV broad- 
casts of the Van Cliburn concerts. True enough, in this instance 
the directors were lucky in their performer, for the exceptional 
success enjoyed by the pianist was due not only to the scope of 
his talent but also to the magic of his personality, which is as 
great as his virtuosity. 

Wonderfully suited to the medium, this side of his talent 
could not help but shape the success of his broadcasts. Thus two 
elements mutually implemented each other here: TV underscored 
the dominant feature of Cliburn’s artistic individuality while 
the spell of his personality in turn lent the TV screen shots a 
special poignancy. 

Cutting and Editing 

In TV as in film-making the pictorial principle predom- 
inates. But imagery is never unrelated to sound, for it either 
crowds out or intensifies it. 

Of all the techniques of expression which are involved in 
shaping pictures, film editing is by its nature closest to music. 
The musical essence of film editing was admirably analyzed by 
Sergei Eisenstein in his article on Prokofiev. Although to do jus- 
tice to this brilliant essay it should really be quoted almost in toto, 
I will limit myself to only a paragraph or two. 

“Sergei Prokofiev and I are always arguing as to which 


_ Should come first: should music be written to unedited footage 


and help guide the work of cutting later on, or should scenes 
first be edited and put into final form, and the music subor- 
dinated to that? 

“Whichever comes first, it will have to carry the burden of 
initial creative endeavor, the concept of the rhythmic tempo of 
the scenes. 

“The second process will then be relatively easy. 

“It will consist ‘merely’ of erecting an adequate structure 
from the existing elements. ...” 

And later on: 
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“The picture is being shown on the screen. 

“Prokofiev’s long fingers drum on the arm of his chair, as 
mercilessly precise as telegraph keys tapping out their message 
in Morse code. 

“Is Prokofiev beating out the rhythm? 

“No, he is gauging something far more important. 

“His sensitized fingers are probing the structural laws gov- 
erning the relative duration and tempos of separate lengths of 
film, woven together in the editing process and further inter- 
woven with the action and speech of the characters. 

“TI can guess all this from his single exclamation, “That’s 
great!’ as he watches a single shot cunningly combining in coun- 
terpoint three otherwise unrelated threads of tempo, rhythm 
and direction, the three being the protagonist, a background 
grouping of crowds, and columns cutting across the screen in 
the foreground, directly in front of the camera eye. 

“The following day he will send me music giving the exact 
parallel counterpoint in terms of sound, lacing the structure I 
assembled in accordance with the law he evolved out of the 
rhythmic configurations his fingers drubbed on the arm of his 
chair.” 

A musical broadcast requires the very opposite approach. 
Aware ahead of time, in a general way, what the musical pic- 
ture will be, the director must plan his visual composition ac- 
cordingly. 

Unfortunately, however, the full potential of the pictorial 
values of such broadcasts have never yet been fully explored by 
our TV. For all practical purposes the art of cutting and editing 
remains virtually nonexistent as part of its means of expression. 
Shifting of focus and changes in phrasing are generally done 
without relation to the music itself. 

At times we even observe signs of painful indifference to 
proper assembly. This is evident in the frequently chaotic set- 
ting up of equipment before the shooting begins. Here, for in- 
stance, is a case in point: there is to be a broadcast of a sym- 
phonic work, with a soloist participating; the very heart of such 
a work, its dramatic entity, must be sought in the complex 
relationships between soloist and orchestra guided by the con- 
ductor. They will now be pitted one against the other, now blend 
in full harmony or again “fight against each other,” with the 
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soloist challenging the ensemble or merging his instrument 
with theirs. 

Yet seldom is any of this intense musical give-and-take car- 
ried over from the concert hall onto the confines of the TV screen, 
for nothing in the clutter of mediocre shots resulting from tele- 
camera dislocation provides for capturing at close range the 
face and figure of the conductor. 

Several years ago a film was made which provided an 
example—highly instructive to TV as well—of how clumsy cut- 
ting could do irreparable harm to musical content. One of the 
episodes of The Unfinished Story was done to music from Tchai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony. As the story developed, a veritable 
explosion in the music passed unnoticed, with no corresponding 
heightening of action occurring on the screen where, on the con- 
trary, the scenes remained static and meaningless. The music, 
needless to say, was completely lost, its dramatic force thor- 
oughly dissipated. 

Unless it is picked up and integrated into the whole, the 
musical score is wasted. This is an irrevocable law of both mo- 
tion pictures and TV. 

It is within the scope of TV, however, not only to search 
out the musical tensions of a piece but also to underscore the 
artistic personality of musicians. 

By carefully structuring the cutting, by utilizing a variety 
of shooting angles, TV is capable of sharply conveying to the 
viewer the difference between the special austere restraint of 
Yevgeni Mravinsky or the frank emotion of Nathan Rakhlin, 
even though both may be conducting the same symphony. It can 
similarly stress, through cutting, the differences between the 
dancing of Galina Ulanova and Maya Plisetskaya. 

The pictorial art of TV, in short, has yet to catch up with 
the age, to grow up and learn to convey the philosophic concepts 
and world attitudes of widely differing individual artists. It 
has yet to match its counterpart, the modern film. 


Improvisation 

Thorough familiarity with the work at hand and with the 
individuality of the performer makes it possible to plan the edit- 
ing, but of course only in a general way. Until the concert is 
actually under way many factors must necessarily remain un- 
known. For instance, the director cannot possibly tell ahead of 
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time exactly how a soloist is going to perform, since after all 
no true artist ever plays the same work twice in exactly the 
same manner. 

Nor can the director predict the exact reactions of his 
concert-hall audience. This audience, after all, is shown on the 
home screen not merely as a kind of free supplement to the broad- 
cast, but in order to help create the illusion of participation for 
the TV viewer. This, in fact, is one of the specific elements TV 
cannot do without. 

All of these factors, as we see, hold many surprises for the 
broadcast director and make serious demands on his talent for 
improvisation. 

Now improvisation as an art is an element which had be- 
come virtually nonexistent in the theater until it was revived 
comparatively recently by radio. Today improvisation is part 
and parcel of the work of the sound director, that behind-the- 
scenes worker of whom the general public is hardly even aware, 
and of the better-known and better-appreciated radio com- 
mentator. 

The work of the radio sound director has much in common 
with that of the TV sound man and director. But while the for- 
mer deals with sound alone, the latter is concerned with both 
sound and pictorial values. _ 

TV is in many other ways closely akin to radio commentary. 
Of all forms of radio broadcast, commentary depends more than 
any other on enlisting the auditor as participant and by the same 
token brings radio art closest to him. Consequently the experi- 
ence acquired here can be of great help to TV. 

Vadim Sinyavsky’s popularity, for instance, has spread well 
beyond the already large circle of football fans. His appeal, as 
compared with other commentators, is self-evident: he is always 
himself the fan, always enthralled by the successes or crushed 
by the setbacks he describes. His crisp commentaries are not only 
graphic, but invariably charged with eloquent imagery. His gift 
for detail conveys the whole game to his listeners. His reports 
are filled with humor which is more often gentle than biting. 

It is just this kind of enthusiastic, self-involved commenta- 
tor that TV badly needs at the opening and close of its concert 
telecasts. This commentator could be a professional announcer, 
or he could be an actor, music critic or journalist. The important 
thing is that he be someone capable of inspiring the viewer with 
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an inner excitement, not merely a figurehead standing in front 
of the camera with a businesslike smile and no heart, meaning- 
lessly intoning the names of the performers and the titles of 
their pieces. 

Such a commentator might, if he likes, speak about the 
creative career of the soloist, talk about the influence on his life 
of the work about to be performed, or discuss the composer; 
or finally, convey something of the atmosphere of the concert 
hall from which the program is to be broadcast. Obviously there 
are many approaches for the creative announcer. 

* * * 


The rapid development of TV and its enormous scope— 
far broader than that of films—calls for serious consideration of 
the new features of this young art. 

The theater reflects the striving to eliminate the “fourth 
wall” and establish direct contact with the audience—a trend 
which incidentally often relies on music in its purest form, while 
it also resorts to such devices as a piano or small orchestra being 
placed on the stage in the course of a performance. As regards 
the concert stage, more and more frequently we see singers- 
actors appearing on the stage, addressing huge audiences face 
to face, in the manner of Ernst Busch, Paul Robeson, Yves Mon- 
tand and Harry Belafonte. The cinema features films consist- 
ing chiefly of dialogue (the French Hiroshima, Mon Amour) or 
of monologue (the American The Savage Eye). If all this could 
be brought to bear on musical performance, the telecast would 
be the natural medium for bringing the individual musician 
close to his audience. 

Long ago the home concert was available only to the select 
and aristocratic few. Then the musician emerged onto the con- 


’ cert stage. Today he again returns to the home, via the art of TV 


—only this time he comes to the home of every man. 
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Childhood Sketches 


By Victor Dragunski 


These revealing glimpses of Soviet childhood appeared in the literary 
journal, Znamia, 1960, No. 10. 


It's Alive...and It Lights Up! 


One evening I was sitting by the sandpile in our back yard 
waiting for my mother to come home. She was late, either de- 
layed on her job at the Institute, or shopping, or else she’d had to 
wait a long time at the bus station. I didn’t know. 

All I did know was that the parents of all the other kids in 
the yard were already home, everybody had gone upstairs, they 
were all probably drinking tea with boublitchki and brinza 
cheese, and my mother didn’t come and didn’t come. 

The lights began to go. on in other people’s windows, the 
radios began to play, and little dark clouds were gliding across 
the sky. They looked exactly like old men with beards. 

And I was getting hungry, and still my mother didn’t come, 
and i said to myself that if I knew my Mama was hungry and 
waiting for me somewhere off on the edge of the world, I would 
immediately run and find her instead of being late and letting 
her sit in the sand feeling lonesome. 

And just then Mishka came into the yard. He said, “How’do.” 

And I said how’do. 

Mishka sat down beside me and picked up my sand truck. 

“My,” he said, “where’d you get that? Does it pick up sand 
by itself? No? Does it empty automatically? Yes? And the handle 
—what’s that for? Can you turn it? Yes? Aha! Oho!” Then: 
“Will you let me take it home?” 

“No,” I said, “I can’t let you. It’s a present. Daddy gave it to 
me before he left.” 
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Mishka began to sulk. He moved away from me. It grew 
darker. I kept looking toward the gate, afraid I might miss my 
mother when she came in. Still she didn’t come. She’s probably 
met Aunt Rose and they’re standing on the corner talking and 
don’t even remember me. I stretched out in the sand. 

Then Mishka started again, “So you won’t give me your 
sand truck?” 

I told him, “Leave me alone, Mishka.” 

Then he says, “I could trade you. One Guatamala and two 
Barbados’es.” 

I said, “Listen to him, comparing a Barbados with a sand 
truck!” 

And Mishka, “T’ll trade you my water wings if you want. 

“You know they’re busted. They got a leak.” 

And he says, “You could put a patch over the leak.” 

I began to get mad. “Where can I swim, anyway? In the 
bathtub? On Tuesdays?” 

Mishka starts sulking again. After a while he says, “All 
right, so know my big heart! Here!” And he hands me a match 
box which I take. 

“Open it,” says Mishka. “Open it and look inside. . .” 

So I opened the box, and at first I couldn’t see a thing. And 
then I noticed a tiny pale-green light, as if somewhere far away 
a tiny star were blinking, yet at the same time I was holding it 
right there. 

“What is this, Mishka?” I whispered. “What is it?” 

“A lightning bug,” he says. “Pretty nice, huh? It’s alive. 
Just think!” 

“Mishka,” I told him, “you can have my sand truck if you 
want. You can have it for keeps, for always. Just you give me 
this little star so I can take it home with me.” 

Mishka grabbed my sand truck and ran off home with it. And 
I stayed there along with my lightning bug. I looked and looked at 
it and couldn’t get enough of looking—how green it was and how 
bright, just like a fairy tale, and though it was right there in the 
palm of my hand it shone as though from far, far away ... And 
I was having trouble breathing, and I could hear my heart ham- 
mering and there was a stinging in my nose as if I might start 
to ery. ... 

And I sat there a long time, a very long time. And there 
was no one around. And I forgot about the whole wide world. 
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And then finally my mother came and I was awfully glad to 
see her and we went upstairs. 

And when we were sitting having our tea with boublitchki 
and brinza cheese my mother asked, “Well, are you enjoying 
your sand truck?” 

I said, “Mama, I traded it.” 

“Really?” said my mother. “What did you trade it for?” 

“For a lightning bug. There it is, it lives in a matchbox. 
Turn out the light a minute.” 

And my mother turned out the light, and the room got all 
dark, and the two of us watched the little pale-green star. 

“Yes,” she said, “this is real magic! Still, just how did 
you bring yourself to give up such a precious thing as your sand 
truck in exchange for this little bug?” 

“I waited and waited for you,” I said, “and I got to feeling 
so lonesome, and this lightning bug was better than any sand 
truck in the whole world.” 

My mother looked right at me and she asked, “Just exactly 
what way is it better?” 

I said, “Don’t you really understand? It’s alive—and it 
lights up!” 


You Have to Have a Sense of Humor 


One day Mishka and I were doing our homework. We spread 
out our copybooks and started writing. And in the meantime I 
kept telling Mishka all about lemurs, about how their eyes are 
enormous and just like glass saucers, and how I’d seen a pic- 
ture of a lemur holding on to the door handle of a car, and that 
he was tiny-tiny and terribly cute. 

Then Mishka said to me, “You through writing?” 

I told him yes. 

“You look over my homework, I’ll take a look at yours.” 

So we exchanged notebooks. And the minute I saw what 
Mishka had written I got the giggles, and here I see Mishka is 
holding his sides. 

“What’s the matter, Mishka?” I said. “What’s so funny?” 

And he said, “Do you know what you’ve got down here?” 

And I said, “You too. . . look, you’ve written, ‘the fosts of 
winter!’ What are fosts, anyway?” 
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Mishka got all red in the face. “Frosts, stupid. And you’ve 
got, ‘witter came early.’ So what’s witter?” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess there’s no way out—we’ll have to 
do it over. It’s the lemurs’ fault.” 

So we did everything over. And when we were through I 
said, “Let’s do problems.” So we did problems. 

Just about that time my father came home. He said, “Good 
evening, comrade students,” and sat down at the table. 

I said, “Listen, Daddy, listen to the problem I’ve got for 
Mishka: If I have two apples and there’s three of us, how can 
we divide them so everybody will have exactly the same share?” 

Right away Mishka got that sulky look and began to figure. 
My father didn’t look sulky but he too began to figure something. 
They sat like that, thinking, for a long time. 

Finally I said, “Give up, Mishka?” 

He said, “I give up.” 

And I said, “To give each of us exactly the same share 
we'd have to make applesauce.” And I began to laugh. “Auntie 
Mila told me that one.” 

Mishka looked even more sulky. Then my father sort of 
winked and said, “If you’re so smart, Dennis, suppose I give 
you a problem.” 

“Fine,” I said, “shoot.” 

My father began to pace the floor. “Listen carefully,” he 
said. “There’s this schoolboy, a third-grader. His family consists 
of four other persons. His mother gets up at eight o’clock and 
takes ten minutes to get dressed. It takes his father five minutes 
to brush his teeth. The grandmother takes as much time going 
down to the store as it takes mother to dress and father to brush 
his teeth. And the time it takes grandfather to read the papers 

_is grandmother’s shopping time minus mother’s getting-up hour. 
When they all get together they begin to wake up the schoolboy. 
The time they spend at it adds up to grandfather’s newspaper- 
reading period plus grandmother’s shopping period. When at 
last the third-grader wakes up, it takes him as long to stretch 
and yawn as it takes mother to dress and father to brush his 
teeth. He is as many minutes late to class as his stretching and 
yawning time plus the time it takes him to wash, minus mother’s 
getting up multiplied by father’s teeth. The question is, who is 
this third-grader and what will happen to him if he doesn’t mend 
his ways? Thats all.” 
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Here Daddy stopped pacing and looked straight at me. And 
Mishka began to guffaw and he too stared at me. 

I said, “Obviously I cannot possibly work out the answer 
to that one because we haven’t got that far in arithmetic yet.” 

And I didn’t say another word, I just walked out because 
right away I could see that it would all add up to a loafer, the 
kind of boy they expel from school. I went into the hallway, 
hid behind the coat rack and began to figure that if the problem 
was about me, then it really wasn’t fair, because I generally 
get up more or less on time and I don’t really yawn and stretch 
so very long, only about as long as I think I should. And then I 
began to think that if my father was going to make up things 
about me, why then I could leave home if I wanted to, and head 
straight for the virgin soil. There was always work to be had 
there, they always need men, especially the youth. I’d go there 
and start to conquer nature, and my father would come one day 
with a delegation to the Altai region, he’d see me and I would 
stop for just a minute and I'd say, “How are you, Daddy,” and 
I’d go right on conquering nature. 

And he’d say to me, “Mama sends you greetings.” 

And I’d say, “Thanks. How is she?” 

And he’d say, “Quite all right, thank you.” 

And I’d say, “She has probably forgotten all about her only 
son.” 

And he’d say, “How can you even think such a thing! She’s 
lost seventy-five pounds!” 

And what I would answer then I never got a chance to figure 
out, because a coat fell on me and here was my father behind 
the rack with me. He looked at me and said, “Oh, so here you 
are. Why do your eyes look so funny? Did you really take that 
problem about the boy to heart?” 

He picked up the coat and hung it back in place and added, 
“T made it all up. That boy doesn’t even exist, neither in your 
class at school nor anywhere else in the world.” 

And my father took my hands and pulled me out of my 
corner. 

Then he looked at me again and smiled. “You have to have 
a sense of humor,” he told me, and his eyes looked all twinkly. 

And I began to laugh. 

And he laughed too. 

And we went back inside together. 
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An Interview with Yuri Gagarin 


By G. Ostroumov 


April 12, 1961, marks the achievement of one of the most far-reaching 
scientific goals in history—manned space flight. Some vivid comments 
about this flight were made by Yuri Gagarin, the world’s first astronaut, 
in an interview with G. Ostroumov, an Izvestia correspondent. The interview 
appeared in Izvestia on April 14. 


I met Yuri Alexeyevich Gagarin, the first astronaut, on 
Thursday morning. He was in high spirits and looked fresh and 
lively. A wonderful smile never left his face. He was no longer in 
his space-suit; he wore his officer’s uniform. Incidentally, Yuri 
Gagarin is a pilot, first-class. This rank was awarded him today. 
We began our interview. He gave quick, precise answers to 
questions put by me and the correspondent of Pravda. He often 
smiled and dimples showed on his cheeks. He understood the 
interest with which we questioned him about everything he had 
seen and felt in his hour-and-a-half flight outside the earth. 

He carefully chose exact words to define his feelings, repeat- 
ing an idea once in a while to make himself clear. 

Question: How did you feel before boarding the spaceship? 

Answer: Before boarding the spaceship I felt extremely 
happy. I was proud to be entrusted with that first space flight. 
At the same time I realized the great responsibility involved in 
this flight through space, where so much is unknown. I felt 
proud of the people who have created the mighty vehicles capa- 
ble of boosting man into outer space. 

Q.: What were your thoughts during the flight? 

A.: All my thoughts and senses were concentrated on carry- 
ing out the flight program. I wanted to fulfill every single item of 
my task as perfectly as possible. There was a lot of work to do; 
the whole flight was work. 

Q.: What were your sensations when the feeling of weight 
began to disappear after the launching and when it began to 
reappear? 
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A.: I felt fine when weightlessness set in. It became easier to 
do everything. This is natural. Your hands and feet weigh noth- 
ing. Things floated in the air. And I myself was no longer seated 
in my chair as before but floated in the air. I ate and drank dur- 
ing weightlessness and everything was just as it is on earth. I 
worked and I wrote down my observations. My handwriting was 
the same although my hand weighed nothing. Only I had to 
hold down the notebook so that it wouldn’t float out from under 
my hand. I kept up communications through various channels. 
I used the telegraph key. I found that weightlessness did not 
affect my working ability in any way. The transition from weight- 
lessness to gravity and the appearance of gravitation were gradu- 
al. My hands and feet felt the same as in zero-gravity, only they 
began to weigh something. And I myself no longer floated above 
the chair but regained my seat in it. 

Q.: What did the daylight and night sides of the earth look 
like? What did the sky, sun, moon and stars look like? 

A.: The daylight side of the earth could be seen very well 
from the height. I could discern the coasts of the continents, 
islands, big rivers, big reservoirs of water and folds of the relief. 
Flying over our land I could clearly see the large square of collec- 
tive-farm fields and could distinguish between ploughed fields and 
meadows. I have never before flown higher than 15,000 meters. 
I could not see as well from the spaceship as from a plane, of 
course, but still quite well. During the flight I could see for the 
first time with my own eyes the spherical shape of the earth. 
That is what it looked like at the horizon. I must say that the 
horizon presented a unique and exceedingly beautiful sight. 
There was an unusually colorful transition from the bright sur- 
face of the earth to the pitch-black sky with stars in it. The 
transition was very thin, something like a film girdling the globe. 
It was of a delicate light-blue color. That transition from blue 
to black was very gradual and beautiful. It is even hard to de- 
scribe it in words. And when I emerged from the earth’s shadow, 
the horizon was different. There was a bright orange strip on it 
which then blended into blue and then into inky black. I did 
not see the moon. The sun shone tens of times brighter than on 
earth. The stars could be seen very well: they were bright and 
clear. The whole picture of the sky showed much greater con- 
trast than it does when we see it from our earth. 

Q.: Did you feel lonely in outer space? 
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A.: I felt no loneliness, of course. I knew very well that my 
friends, the entire Soviet people, were following my space flight. 
I was sure that the Party and the Government were ready to 
come to my aid if I were to face any hazards. 

Q.: Where were you when the first Soviet sputnik was 
launched; what were you doing; and did you imagine that you 
would be the first astronaut? 

A.: When the first Soviet artificial earth satellite was 
launched I was completing my course at the Orenburg Air Force 
school. That day we had come back from training flights on MIGs. 
Together with my comrades, I felt very proud of that great ac- 
complishment of Soviet science and technology. It was apparent 
that the day was not far off when man would fly up into space, But 
I thought it would not be too soon: ten years or so, perhaps. 
Actually less than four years have passed. Of course, at the time 
I liked the idea of traveling into space but I never dreamed that 
I would be the first to ascend aloft in a space vehicle. 

Q.: What subjects did you like best at school? 

A.: I finished six classes at a Gzhatsk secondary school. Then 
I studied at a Lyubertsy vocational school and later at a tech- 
nical institute in Saratov. During all those years my favorite 
subjects were physics and mathematics. 

Q.: When did you first hear of Tsiolkovsky? 

A.: I first heard of Tsiolkovsky in school. When I studied at 
the technical institute and the Air Force school, his name was 
very dear to us and we studied his works. I can say that in his 
book Beyond the Earth Tsiolkovsky very clearly forecast every- 
thing that I myself saw during my flight. Konstantin Tsiolkovsky 
imagined the world which would present itself to the eyes of man 
in outer space as no one else has. 

Q.: Who is your favorite literary hero and your favorite 
writer? 

A.: I have many favorite writers, both among Soviet authors 
and the classics. I especially enjoy reading Chekhov, Tolstoy, 
Pushkin and Polevoi. My favorite literary character from child- 
hood is the hero of Boris Polevoi’s A Story of a Real Man. I am 
very sorry never to have had occasion to meet Maresyev. I have 
read Jules Verne. His books are very interesting, of course, but 
we see now that reality does not follow his fantasy. I liked 
the Andromeda Space Tale very much but from the point of 
view of a man who has seen outer space, not everything there is 
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realistic. Still the book is a useful one. 

Q.: Judging by how you feel, could you have stayed longer 
in outer space? 

A.: I could have stayed much longer in the spaceship. But 
the duration of my flight was specified in advance by the pro- 
gram. I worked well in the vehicle and I felt well and was in 
high spirits. I am sure I could have stayed up as long as needed 
for the task. 

Q.: What was your first feeling when you returned to earth? 

A.: It is very difficult to express in words the feelings which 
overcame me when I set foot on our Soviet soil. First of all I was 
glad because the task had been successfully carried out. In gen- 
eral all the feelings which swept me were feelings of happiness. 
During my descent I sang the song: “The country hears, the 
country knows. ...” 

Q.: How did you regard the offer to prepare for space flight? 

A.: The desire to travel in space was my personal desire. 
I wanted to become an astronaut. When this was entrusted to me, 
I began preparing for the flight. And, as you see, my wish has 
come true. 

Q.: Do you go in for sports? What sports do you like? 

A.: I like sports and I play basketball more than any other 
game. In addition I like to ski, skate, and play badminton. 
Badminton is a good game which takes considerable effort. 

Q.: What is your favorite occupation? 

A.: I like to fly best of all. Up to now I flew planes. I liked 
this flight into space very much. Can I compare my first flight 
in a plane with yesterday’s flight? It is hard to compare. One 
flight was in a winged vehicle, the other in a wingless one. The 
first was at a speed of 150 kilometers an hour, the second at 28,000 
kilometers an hour. The altitude of the first flight was 1,500 
meters while that of the second was 300 kilometers. 

Q.: What made you happiest when you returned to earth? 

A.: I was very glad to return to earth. Our Soviet people 
gave me a big welcome. I was moved to tears by Nikita Serge- 
yevich Khrushchev’s telegram. I was moved by his concern, his 
attention, his warmth. My greatest joy was during my telephone 
conversation with N. S. Khrushchev and L. I. Brezhnev. My 
heartfelt gratitude, my filial gratitude goes out to Nikita Serge- 
yevich for the concern he has shown towards me. 

Q.: The foreign press reports that the United States also 
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plans to send a man up into space. What comment do you have on 
this? 

A.: Our Party and Government have raised the question of 
the peaceful use of outer space, of peaceful competition. Of 
course we shall be glad of the success of American astronauts 
when they travel up. There is room enough for all in outer space. 
But that arena should be used for peaceful purposes, not for 
military aims. American astronauts will have to catch up with us. 
We shall hail their achievements but we shall always try to keep 
ahead. 

Q.: What was the most significant event in your life prior 
to this flight? 

A.: In the summer of 1960 I joined the Party. That was the 
greatest, the most vivid event of my life until this flight into 
space. I dedicate my flight to our Party, our Government, the 
22nd Party Congress, to all the people who are marching in the 
vanguard of mankind and building a new society. 

Q.: What are your plans for the future? Would you make 
another flight? 

A.: My plans for the future are: I wish to devote my life, 
my work, my mind and my soul to the new science now concen- 
trated on conquering outer space. I would like to visit Venus and 
see what is concealed below its clouds, to go to Mars and see for 
myself whether it has any canals or not. The moon is a fairly 
close neighbor of ours. I think that we have not long to wait 
before we fly towards the moon and to the moon. 

Q.: You know that after the first sputnik was launched 
thousands of letters came from people asking to be sent up 
into space. Did you read any of those letters? 

A.: Yes, I did read those letters and felt that they were all 
written from the heart. Of course, I am sorry that none of the 
letter writers had the chance to make this flight. But I am sure 
that the time will come when trips around the earth will be 
organized by trade unions. 

Q.: Have you any message for your parents and fellow towns- 
men? 

A.: I would like to send my parents and my fellow townsmen 
greetings and best wishes for success in work and in life. 


Our questions ended. Of course, we could have asked them 
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endlessly and listened to more and more answers. But the astro- 
naut’s time is precious. And after all, he will still have time to 


speak of his experiences. 
(By telephone from the landing 
area of the spaceship Vostok, 
April 18.) 


Outer Space and 
the Origins of Life 


By A. I. Oparin 


The distinguished biologist deals with one aspect of manned flights 
into outer space—the possibilities which it opens up for study of the origins 
of life. In subsequent issues we shall reprint articles dealing with other 
scientific implications of man in space. (“The Start Has Been Made,” 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, April 13, 1961.) ) 


The first man has reached outer space and returned safely 
to earth. This event was awaited impatiently by all mankind 
and, of course, by genuine scientists the world over. To me, a 
man who has devoted himself to the study of the origin of life, 
the news of the brilliant flight of the first astronaut, Yuri Gaga- 
rin, came as a special joy. This flight will undoubtedly mark the 
beginning of mankind’s triumphant conquest of outer space and 
the planets of the solar system. The exploration of outer space 
will widen immeasurably our knowledge in different fields of 
science and will help us to solve many problems connected with 
the origin of life. 

All, even the most primitive living organisms now existing, 
have traveled very far on the road of biological evolution from 
the original systems which at one time, about two billion years 
ago, were transformed into the first living beings. That is under- 
standable. All these primitive forms of the organization of life 
were swept from the face of the earth long ago by the process 
of natural selection. At the same time, the natural conditions pre- 
vailing on earth at the time of the appearance of life differed 
very considerably from the present conditions. 

First of all, at that distant time the earth’s atmosphere 
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contained very little, if any, oxygen. The short ultra-violet waves 
of light which are now absorbed by the layer of ozone at an 
altitude of 30km. above the earth’s surface reached it unim- 
peded at that time. 

There is reason to assume that precisely these ultra-violet 
rays, which have a destructive influence on modern forms of life, 
were the chief source of energy needed to synthesize the organic 
substances formed in the waters of the primeval ocean long be- 
fore life originated. But with time, the natural conditions on 
our planet changed. Moreover, these changes were to a consider- 
able extent the result of the vital activity of organisms. At pres- 
ent, the primary, primitive living beings can no longer appear 
if only for the reason that they would immediately be destroyed 
by the modern organisms which are better adapted to the strug- 
gle for existence. 

A knowledge of the essence of life is inconceivable without 
a detailed study of all the stages of evolution of living matter. 
But there are practically no fossil remains left on the earth 
which would help us to reproduce the first half of this extremely 
complicated and tortuous path. We are obliged to draw our con- 
clusions about it only on the basis of a comparative study of 
metabolism in modern organisms. Therefore, does it not seem 
logical that we should search for the necessary data in outer 
space? The traces washed away by time on earth may have been 
preserved on other planets. Moreover, we may be able to dis- 
cover in outer space forms of living matter which correspond 
to one of the initial stages in the evolution of life. If we take 
into consideration that these stages were much longer than the 
later ones, it becomes clear that the probability, figuratively 
speaking, of meeting “our past” is fairly great. And that is why 
the space flights, the era of which has been ushered in by Yuri 
Gagarin’s brilliant feat, may provide us with so much informa- 
tion needed to solve the riddle of the origin of life. 

If on other planets we meet with a higher organization of 
living matter, corresponding, for instance, to certain modern 
terrestrial forms, our knowledge of the essence of life will also 
be considerably increased. A specific feature of living matter is 
its constant interaction with the environment. The essence of 
the evolution of life lies precisely in the constant adaptation of 
organisms to the continuously changing conditions of the environ- 
ment. 
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And as the natural conditions even on the planets nearest 
to the earth—Venus and Mars—differ considerably from ter- 
restrial conditions, the development of life on these planets, if it 
ever originated there, must have proceeded in different ways 
from those on earth. 

We are now making various surmises about the forms of 
life on these planets, but they are only surmises. 

A direct knowledge of these forms and the study of their 
interaction with the environment will mean a leap in the devel- 
opment of biology such as our science has not known since its 
inception. And this possibility is being brought nearer by the 
stupendous victory of the Soviet science of astronautics. 

Even if we do not find any signs of life on the other planets 
of the solar system, our conception of its essence will become 
much clearer. The absence of life on other planets will force us 
to revise many of our ideas about living matter, to make a more 
profound study of the specific terrestrial conditions which alone 
could lead to the origin of life. 

Finally, as outer space is explored, we may meet with forms 
of the motion of matter which are not biological, yet are very 
highly organized. The law of the evolutionary development of 
matter holds good for the whole of the universe. At a certain 
stage of evolution, the physical and chemical laws of the motion 
of matter are supplemented by new and more complex laws. On 
earth, these laws were biological, but under conditions differing 
from the terrestrial, matter may take on quite other, although 
no less perfect, forms. 


We do not know exactly what the conquest of outer space 
will give to biology. One thing is indisputable: from the biologi- 
cal point of view the exploration of space is extremely important. 
It goes without saying, of course, that there still remains a great 
deal to be investigated on earth in order to understand the es- 
sence of life. Every day brings us new achievements and dis- 
coveries. Nevertheless, man’s entry into outer space, irrespec- 
tive of whether life is found there or not, will introduce radical 
corrections in our conceptions of its essence, will erase many of 
the blank spots from the map of the organic world. 

That is why we biologists were so stirred by the report of 
the successful manned flight, the flight made by our splendid 
contemporary, the pilot-astronaut Yuri Gagarin. 
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The First Flight to Venus 


A report on the launching of the first automatic interplanetary station 
to Venus, which discusses the method of launching, selection of the trajec- 
tory, the measuring and control instruments, and the structure of the 
station. (Pravda, February 27, 1961.) 


On February 12, 1961 the Soviet Union started an automatic 
interplanetary station on its course toward the planet Venus. 


After the launching of artificial earth satellites and the 
shooting of rockets at the moon, and around the moon to photo- 
graph its hidden side, a new chapter has now begun in the break- 
through into outer space and the investigation of the planets 
of the solar system. A space vehicle has been sent on its first 
flight to our closest planetary neighbor, Venus. 

The multi-stage rocket had powerful engines to accelerate 
its flight and shoot it out to a high altitude above the earth’s 
surface. The rocket’s control arrangement guided it along a pre- 
determined path. When the rocket had reached orbital velocity, 
a heavy satellite carrying a space rocket containing the auto- 
matic interplanetary station separated from it. The satellite 
traveled along an almost circular orbit with a perigee of 6,601 
km. and an apogee of 6,658 km. away from the center of the 
earth. The plane of the orbit was at an angle of 65° to the 
equator. 


The space rocket took off from the satellite at a predeter- 
mined point on its orbit. When this rocket attained a velocity 
that was 661 meters per second more than the escape velocity, 
and the rocket reached a predetermined point in space, the rocket 
engine stopped and the automatic interplanetary station sepa- 
rated from it to start coasting towards Venus. Thus for the first 
time a guided vehicle was fired into interplanetary orbit from a 
satellite carrier. 
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The automatic interplanetary station coasted along an orbit 
in space shaped by the combined effect of the gravitational 
forces of the earth, the sun and the planets. The earth’s gravita- 
tional pull exerted considerable influence up to a distance of a 
million km. away from its center, conventionally known as its 
gravitational field. After the station emerged from this field, it 
was mostly the sun’s gravitational pull that influenced its move- 
ment, in keeping with the same laws that govern the motion of 
the planets of the solar system. 

While inside the earth’s gravitational field, the station 
traveled along a curved, practically hyperbolic orbit, the plane 
of which passed through the center of the earth, was stationary 
with respect to the stars, and almost coincided with the plane 
of the satellite’s orbit. As the station traveled further away from 
the earth, its velocity in relation to the earth steadily diminished. 
When at 23:00 Moscow time on February 14 it reached the outer 
boundary of the earth’s gravitational field, it had a speed of 
about 4 km. per second in relation to the earth. 

The station’s velocity in relation to the sun is obtained by 
adding the earth’s vector of velocity in relation to the sun and 
the station’s vector of velocity in relation to the earth. When the 
station emerged from the earth’s gravitational field its velocity 
in relation to the sun was 27:7 km. per second. 

Since then the station has been traveling like the planets 
along an elliptical orbit, with a focus at the center of the sun, 
an aphelion of 151 million km., a perihelion of 106 million km. 
and an inclination of 0.5° to the plane of the ecliptic, i.e., the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. 

The orbits of the earth, Venus and the station are almost 
in the same plane. 

Both the earth and Venus move along orbits very close to 
the circular. The positions of the earth, Venus and the automatic 
interplanetary station (AIS) at a given moment are connected 
in the diagram by straight lines. At the beginning of its move- 
ment around the sun the rocket lagged behind the earth. Shortly 
before the vernal equinox the sun, the station and the earth will 
_ lie approximately on the same straight line. Later the rocket 
will overtake the earth in its angular motion around the sun. 
The distance between the earth and the station during the entire 
flight to Venus will continuously increase and by the time of 
approach will reach 70 million km. 
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Movement of automatic interplanetary station in rela- 
tion to the sun Grane a the plane of the earth’s 
orbit). 


The angle between the directions from the center of the sun 
to the earth at the moment of the rocket’s start, and to Venus 
at the moment of approach to that planet, will be 120 degrees. 
The time of the station’s flight until the moment of approach 
to Venus will amount to slightly over three months. The rocket 
will approach Venus on May 19 or 20, 1961. 

Venus, like the earth, has its own gravitational field with 
a radius of 600,000 km. Within that field the planet’s influence 
is greater than that of the sun. The station’s motion within this 
field relative to Venus will proceed along a near-hyperbolic 
trajectory, with its focus in the center of Venus. 

The data obtained from measuring the orbit shows that the 
station will penetrate deep into Venus’s gravitational field. The 
minimum distance from Venus to the station, granted that it 
moves along its present trajectory, should be less than 100,000 
km., the total distance of the flight from the earth amounting 
to 270 million km. This testifies to the great precision with which 
the station has been placed in trajectory. 

Had the station been a bright spot shining in space, it would 
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have been possible to watch its passage against the motionless 
background of stars. Its course in interplanetary space is plotted 
on the accompanying stellar chart. 
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The apparent motion of the automatic interplanetary 
station (solid line) and Venus (broken line) in the 
celestial sphere. The figures show the positions of the 
station and Venus at 10-day intervals. The vertical 
axis represents declination in degrees, and the hori- 
zontal axis represents right ascension in hours. 


At the beginning the motion of the station relative to the 
stars was rapid. When it left the earth’s gravitational field the 
station was in an area of the sky halfway between the constella- 
tions Cetus and Pisces, in the center of a triangle formed by the 
stars Beta Aries, Alpha Pegasus and Beta Cetus. By then the 
apparent motion of the station in space was very slow, for it 
was traveling in an approximately radial direction relative to 
the earth. 

The subsequent progress of the station in space resembles 
the motion of the planets, as can be seen from the chart. The 
station will remain in the constellation Pisces until the begin- 
ning of April, in so-called retrograde motion. In the beginning 
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of April the station will be in direct motion. The point where 
the reversal in direction takes place is called the point of re- 
versal. Direct motion among the stars will continue until the 
moment when the station approaches Venus, which will take 
place not far from the star Epsilon Piscium. 

At the time of launching Venus was in the constellation 
Pisces, traveling in direct motion among the stars. Direct motion 
is now gradually slowing down; by the end of March the reversal 
of Venus will occur. The planet will travel in retrograde motion 
until the beginning of May 1961, when it will again reverse to 
direct motion. The approach of the station to Venus will take 
place at this point of the planet’s direct motion. 

The following table gives estimates of the station’s distances 
from the earth, Venus and the sun and its angles of right ascen- 
sion and declination for every ten days, counting from launching 
day. 


Distance Distance Distance Right 


Date from from from ascen- 

Nos.of (Zerohours, earth Venus sun sion 

points World (million (million (million Chats and Declina- 

onchart Time) km.) km.) km.) minutes tion 
1 Feb. 22 3.4 74 145 0h 27m —1,0° 
2 March 4 6.9 60 142 0h 22m —1.5° 
3 March 14 11 48 138 0h 16m —2.0° 
4 March 24 15 36 134 0h 10m —2.25° 
5 April 3 21 27 129 0h 08m —2.25° 
6 April 13 28 19 124 0h 10m —1,25° 
7 April 23 37 13 119 0h 18m —0.0° 
8 May 3 47 7.5 115 0h 32m +2.0° 
9 May 13 59 3.1 111 0h 51m +4.5° 

10 May 19-20 70 less than 0.1 109 1h 09m +6.5° 


Choice of Trajectory 


In order to make the flight to Venus possible, the trajectory 
had to be chosen to meet a number of conditions. 

Once the dates of the start of the rocket and the approach 
of the station to Venus had been fixed, the orbit of the station 
within the solar system and beyond the earth’s gravitational 
field could be defined in simple terms. Moreover the station must 
enter the sphere of the earth’s gravitational field at a velocity 
which is calculated with absolute accuracy both as to magnitude 
and direction. But unless the dates of launching and approach 
are correctly chosen, the required velocity will become so great 
that the acceleration needed for even a very light-weight station 
will be impossible to achieve even with the help of the most power- 
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ful rockets technically available. Therefore the dates of launch- 
ing and approach must be chosen with a view to ensuring that 
the required escape velocity be as low as possible. Moreover, the 
magnitude of the velocity which the carrier rocket is to give the 
station in the boosting phase must also be minimal. 

The method of acceleration of the station by the carrier 
rocket is also of vast importance. Given the uninterrupted work 
of all stages of the rocket, the weight of the payload depends not 
only on the magnitude of the velocity which the station must 
acquire at the end of the boosting phase, but also upon the fir- 
ing angle. With large firing angles, the earth’s gravity prevents 
acceleration. Therefore it is easier to impart a given velocity in 
a horizontal direction, while big firing angles may lead to un- 
necessary fuel expenditure and great loss of payload. If uninter- 
rupted acceleration is used, a sharp angle of velocity may be re- 
quired at the end of the acceleration stage so that the inter- 
planetary station may leave the earth’s epee field with 
velocity in the required direction. 

This can be avoided if the acceleration shea includes the 
orbiting of a satellite. The satellite, carrying the space rocket, is 
placed in circular orbit by the carrier rocket with minimal losses. 
The acceleration of the rocket, as it starts from the satellite, 
takes place in an almost horizontal direction. Having appropri- 
ately chosen the plane of the satellite’s orbit, and also the point 
and the time of launching, the escape of the station in the neces- 
sary direction is ensured. 

The use of a powerful carrier rocket and the above-described 
method of launching from a satellite made possible the placing 
of an automatic station weighing 643.5 kg. in interplanetary 
orbit. 

By employing satellites for launching, space missiles may 
advantageously be sent not only to Venus, but also across the 
most varied of space routes. 

As has already been stated, the dates of launching and ap- 
proach to Venus are chosen with a view to ensuring the lowest 
possible escape velocity in relation to the earth’s gravitational 
field. Hence a series of advantageous launching and approach 
dates are calculated. Suitable intervals between launching dates 
range from one to two months and recur after approximately 
19 months. One of these intervals fell at the end of 1960 and the 
beginning of 1961. This was utilized in the start of February 12. 
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After escape, the station enters an elliptic orbit of periodic 
motion around the sun. In connection with this the length of 
the flight to Venus may vary greatly in different advantageous 
trajectories. There are trajectories along which the interplan- 
etary station will meet Venus in the first half of its revolution 
around the sun, in the second half, etc. 

For the February 12 launching a trajectory was selected 
ensuring the meeting of the station with Venus in the first half 
of a revolution. Compared with it, trajectories of other types 
have definite drawbacks: these are substantially longer flight 
time and a greater possibility of the station deviating from 
Venus because of miscalculations as to the length of the accelera- 
tion phase. Moreover, the distance from the earth to Venus at 
the moment of the station’s approach to that planet would, had 
any other trajectory been chosen, been much greater than is now 
the case. 

For the station to reach the immediate vicinity of the planet 
it was necessary to guide it onto the calculated trajectory with 
the greatest degree of precision. Should there turn out to be even 
the smallest deviation in velocity, communicable at the end of the 
boosting phase, the station will pass at a considerable distance 
from the planet. Velocity mistakes amounting to one to three 
meters per second, with the total speed exceeding 11,000 meters 
per second, and velocity direction mistakes amounting to 0.1 to 
0.3 degrees, may lead to an increase of the minimum distance by 
100,000 km. The same result might be produced by a one-minute 
miscalculation in launching time. 

Deflections of the station’s trajectory from Venus may also 
come about because of our only approximate knowledge of the 
position of Venus. This may lead to mistakes in the calculation 
’ of the station’s orbit deviations, mistakes which might even 
exceed the size of the radius of the planet. The main source of 
this possible inaccuracy is the lack of sufficient precision in the 
measuring of the astronomical unit (the mean distance between 
the earth and the sun), which determines the exact size of the 
solar system. 

A more precise knowledge of the astronomical unit is of 
vital importance for space flights. 

For the above-mentioned reasons a successful flight to 
Venus calls for exceedingly accurate measurements of the flight 
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trajectory and for the possibility of making minor corrections 
on the station’s motion during flight by means of special devices. 

Given sufficiently precise trajectory measurements on ex- 
tensive sectors of the station’s flight, it will be possible to as- 
certain the size of the astronomical unit. 


The Measuring and Control Set-Up 


An automatic measuring radiotechnical system was spe- 
cially devised to control the interplanetary station, shape its orbit 
and carry on two-way communication with it at distances of hun- 
dreds of millions of kilometers away. 

This task presented Soviet engineers and scientists with a 
number of crucial problems in regard to maintaining super-long- 
distance communication, determining coordinates with extreme 
accuracy and ensuring reliable long-term functioning of equip- 
ment. 

The space ship’s trajectory could in a general way be di- 
vided into three sections: first, the heavy satellite’s orbit; sec- 
ond, the space rocket’s take-off from the sputnik-carrier; and 
third, the interplanetary station’s coasting towards Venus under 
the influence of gravitational forces. 

The elements of the heavy sputnik’s orbit were measured 
by special ground-borne devices located in the Soviet Union. In- 
formation regarding the functioning of the sputnik’s units was 
received by Soviet ground and ocean-borne stations. 

The firing of the space rocket from the sputnik-carrier was 
telemetrically controlled. 

After the interplanetary station separated, the near-earth 
section went into action to conduct orbital and telemetrical meas- 
urements. Each point in the set-up for the near-earth section 
had its own special radiotechnical relaying and receiving record- 
ing devices equipped with parabolic, pencil-beamed aerials. 

When the station was more than 100,000 km. away from the 
earth, its actual orbit was determined by the radiotechnical equip- 
ment of the Center for Long-Distance Cosmic Radio Communica- 
tion. It is this Center that has been receiving telemetered infor- 
mation from the interplanetary station and has been controlling 
its instrumentation throughout the flight. By radioed commands 
the required instruments aboard the station are switched on and 
off, the speed with which information is telemetered is regulated, 
one bank of batteries is switched on and another off, and so on. 
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For the more remote section of the interplanetary station’s 
orbit all instruments function in accordance with a special pro- 
gram determining the length and regularity of communication 
sessions and the working schedule. 

Special narrow-band low-noise receivers are used to pick up 
long-distance radio signals. This requires satisfactorily accurate 
computation of the values of the received and emitted frequencies, 
with allowances made for the Doppler shift. To maintain a steady 
frequency on the intake ends of the narrow-band filters of the 
receivers aboard the interplanetary station and at the measuring 
point, a calculated allowance for the Doppler shift is made for 
the emitted and received frequencies. 

At distances measuring tens and hundreds of millions of 
kilometers, the signals reaching the earth are extremely weak. 
Thus at 70 million kilometers only 10° watts reach every square 
meter of the earth’s surface. Antennae covering a large area are 
required to pick up such weak signals, even though supersensi- 
tive receivers are employed. 

Large antennae have been built at stations of the Center for 
Long-Distance Cosmic Radio Communication, which make it 
possible to pick up signals from tremendous distances. 

The antennae can be trained toward any point of outer space 
with an accuracy of a few minutes of arc. Training systems are 
introduced automatically into the electronic computers control- 
ling the antennae. 

All measurements are transmitted via an automatic line to 
a coordinating computer center where the trajectory measure- 
ments are processed; high-speed electronic computers forecast 
the station’s movement and compute antenna training systems. 
The coordinating computer center exercises overall control of all 

ground measuring services according to a set program. 


Design of the Station 

The automatic interplanetary station is a vehicle equipped 
with a complex of radio and measuring instruments, an orienta- 
tion and control system, program devices and a thermal and 
power supply control system. 

Structurally the station is a pressurized capsule consisting 
of a cylindrical body with two lids. Inside the capsule is an in- 
strument frame on which the instruments and panels of chemical 
batteries are mounted. Outside the capsule are located part of 
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the measurement instruments, two panels of solar batteries, the 
shutters of the thermal control system, and elements of the orien- 
tation system. 

A block of thermal transducers for studying changes in the 
optical coefficient of various surfaces during prolonged periods 
in interplanetary space at various distances from the sun is at- 
tached to one of the panels of solar batteries. In addition to these, 
four antennae are attached to the capsule on the outside. One of 
these is a narrow-beam paraboloid antenna two meters in diam- 
eter which ensures communication with the station at great dis- 
tances from the earth and is capable of relaying a large volume 
of information within a short period of time. 

Two cross antennae mounted on a solar battery panel have 
a wide-beam diagram and are designed for communication at 
medium distances from the earth. 

A non-directional 2.4-meter rod antenna is designed to 
transmit information and determine trajectory parameters in 
the pre-terrestrial phase. 

The overall dimensions of the station (less the antennae and 
the solar batteries) are: length 2,035 mm., diameter 1,050 mm. 
The station weighs 643.5 kg. 

The panels of solar batteries and the parabolic and tele- 
scopic aerials, prior to the separation of the station from the 
space rocket, are in folded position and, except for the parabolic 
aerial, unfold immediately upon separation. The latter unfolds 
when the station approaches close to Venus. 

The design of the station ensures the maintenance, inside 
its hermetically sealed body, of the initial pressure of gas at 
about 900 mm. of mercury throughout the entire period of its 
flight. 

The shutters of the thermal regulation system, installed on 
the cylindrical portion, can by turning either open or close the 
radiation surface, thereby correspondingly increasing or decreas- 
ing the release of heat generated during the operation of the 
apparatus. The shutters and ventilators installed inside the body 
are controlled by means of a self-contained automatic system of 
temperature transducers set in spots likely to be subjected to 
extremes of overheating or overcooling. This method solves the 
problem of maintaining normal operational temperatures for the 
apparatus along the entire trajectory of the flight from the earth 
to Venus, as well as during its approach to the sun at a distance 
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of 110 million km., i.e., when the intensity of solar radiation is 
more than double. 

The two panels of solar batteries, by being constantly ori- 
ented to the sun, ensure the continuous recharging of the chemi- 
cal sources of power supply throughout the entire trajectory of 
the flight, thereby providing current for all the systems and 
apparatus on board. 

The radio-technical complex of the automatic interplanetary 
station is equipped to carry out the following tasks: 

—to measure the parameters of the movement of the sta- 
tion in relation to the earth; 

—to transmit to the earth the results of the calculations 
conducted by the scientific apparatus on board the station; 

—to transmit to the earth information on the functioning 
of the instruments, the pressure and temperature within the 
cylinder and on the surface of its body; 

—to receive from earth radio commands that control the 
operation of the apparatus installed in the station. 

The apparatus on board the station is controlled by means 
of transmission of commands over a relay line from the earth 
as well as by self-contained devices aboard the interplanetary 
station. 

The system of orientation of the automatic interplanetary 
station is called upon to carry out the following tasks during its 
flight: 

—to eliminate the free rotation of the station induced by 
separation from the carrier rocket launched from the heavy arti- 
ficial earth satellite; 

—to orient the station toward the sun from any position, 
orienting the solar batteries to the sun during the entire period 
flight; 

—to ensure all necessary turns of the station in space and 
stabilization of the station in flight; 

—once near Venus, to ensure the orientation of the narrow- 
beam (parabolic) aerial toward the earth in order to secure a 
higher speed of transmission of scientific information and data 
on the work of the station apparatus. 

The automatic interplanetary station is equipped with a 
complete set of scientific instruments for taking physical meas- 
urements en route from the earth to Venus. 

At present these measurements are being taken by instru- 
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ments designed for the investigation of outer space at large dis- 
tances from the planets. Among them are instruments for: 

—measuring cosmic rays; 

—measuring the intensity of magnetic fields within a range 
of from several gamma units to several dozen gamma units; 

—measuring charged particles of interplanetary gas and 
corpuscular streams of the sun; 

—registering micro-meteors. 

The automatic interplanetary station carries a pennant with 
the coat of arms of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
pennant is a model of the earth in the form of a hollow sphere, 
made of titanium alloy, with a diameter of 70mm. The outer 
surface of the sphere bears the outline of the six continents. 
The surface of the seas and oceans is shown in light blue and 
that of the continents in gilt. 

Inside the spherical pennant is a commemorative medal fea- 
turing the coat of arms of the USSR. On the reverse side is a plan 
of the solar system with the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the Earth 
and Mars; along the edge is the inscription: Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—1961. 

The relative position of the planets is given as of the mo- 
ment of the approach of the automatic interplanetary station 
to Venus. ; 

The pennant has been placed inside a special protective shell 
the outer surface of which is shaped into pentagonal elements 
of stainless steel carrying the coat of arms of the USSR and 
an inscription: Farth—Venus, 1961. 

* * 


The launching of the automatic interplanetary station in 
the direction of Venus opens broad prospects for study of outer 
space and of the planets of the solar system. 

The first interplanetary course has now been charted. 
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Joint Film Productions 
By Mikhail Dolgopolov 


This note reports on the work which Soviet film studios are doing 
jointly with their counterparts in France, England, India and other coun- 
tries (Nedelya, December 17, 1960.) 


The USSR Ministry of Culture receives many offers from 
foreign film studios and directors for the joint production 
of feature and documentary films. 

L. Arnstam, director of Mosfilm Studios, recently finished 
work on Five Days and Five Nights which tells of the highly 
dramatic search for the treasures of the Dresden Gallery by 
Soviet Army men. This picture, produced jointly with the Defa 
Studios (German Democratic Republic), stars prominent Soviet 
and German actors. Camera work is by A. Shelenkov and Chen 
Yu-lan, music by Dmitri Shostakovich. 

20,000 Lieues sur la Terre, a joint production of the Gorky 
Studio and French film makers, was also recently completed. 
Marcel Pagliero is the director, G. Garibyan of the Soviet Union 
the cameraman. The film is about a French journalist who comes 
to the USSR to find his friend with whom he was in a Hitler 
concentration camp. 

The French and Soviet film makers who worked jointly on 
this picture traveled thousands of kilometers through our coun- 
try; among the cities they visited together were reconstructed 
Stalingrad, Rostov-on-Don and Bratsk. 

Tatyana Samoilova, Soviet film actress, has gone to Hun- 
gary where she is starring in a picture called Alba Redjia. She 
has the leading role, that of a young Russian girl fighting 


against the fascist invaders in Hungary. Vasili Merkuriev, re- 


cently honored with the title of People’s Artist of the USSR, 
is starring in Be Happy, Anya! a Bulgarian film. 

An offer has come from Alcan, the French firm which 
cooperated in the production of Normandie-Neman, to produce 
another film, this one about Marius Petipa, the great French 
choreographer who made Russia his adopted homeland. 

The British Covent Garden Musical Productions propose 
that a screen version of Nutcracker be made with a Soviet 
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ballet cast. Our British colleagues would like Leopold Stokowski, 
the renowned American conductor, to conduct the orchestra. 

Herbert Marshall, the British director and playwright, is 
known as a great friend of the Soviet people. The son of a 
bricklayer, he came to Moscow in the thirties and joined the 
Department of Film Direction of the State Institute of Cinema- 
tography. At present Herbert Marshall wishes to produce a film 
about Ira Aldridge, the great American Negro tragedian who 
visited Russia in the eighteen-fifties and sixties. He played 
Othello and other Shakespearean roles on the Russian stage. 
Taras Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet, and Mikhail Shchepkin, 
the Russian actor, were friends of Aldridge. And it is the 
story of this friendship that will be the principal theme of the 
film, the script of which Herbert Marshall will write with 
Leonid Rakhmanov. Paul Robeson is looking forward to playing 
the title role. 

The other day S. Mukerjee, one of India’s outstanding 
producers, discussed in Moscow the details of a new production, 
Poem of Two Hearts, a screen adaptation of Komde and Modan 
by Bedil, a Tadjik 17th-century poet. The script will be written 
by Sh. Rashidov and V. Vitkovich in collaboration with an 
Indian author. An Uzbek film producer will direct. 

One of Italy’s most prominent film directors, Guiseppe de 
Santis, known in the Soviet Union for such splendid films as 
Under the Olive Tree, Rome 11 O'clock and A Husband for 
Anna Zaccheo, is now discussing a joint production with Soviet 
film makers. Alessandro Blasetti, another ranking Italian direc- 
tor, is now in Moscow making an anti-war film, J Love, You 
Love, which will have a Soviet cast and in which Soviet song 
and dance companies will appear. 

The USSR Ministry of Culture has received an offer from 
Mitchell Wilson, American novelist, to write a script based on 
his novel, Meeting on a Far Meridian, which will be published 
in the January issue of the magazine Inostrannaya Literatura. 
A wish to cooperate with Soviet film makers has also been ex- 
pressed by Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films (USA) on a joint 
production of two documentaries about the Soviet Union and 
the United States dealing with the life and education of the 
youth and the cultural advances in both countries. 

Mentioned are only a few of the most interesting films now 
being jointly produced. Many more, however, are in the offing. 
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